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CONTIOTION. 



CHAPTER I. 



Well, 'tis pleasant by the fire to sit 
In russet autumn, when the thought unfit 
For bje-gone days, and the long, perhaps, weary past 
Is flitting by to hold a mental fast 
Of present comforts, and to dream 
Of that truth and goodness which on the future 
gleam. 



The year had far advanced, when one 
day, as the sun had made within two hours 
of noon, a young man clad in the garb of 
an Oxford collegian, was busily engaged in 
arranging a set of books which he had 
just taken down from the shelf of a gentle- 
man's library, near Reading. All round 
the spacious room, and high up to the 
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ceiling which was yery lofty, the sides 
were well stored with most of the valua- 
ble works that had appeared up to that 
time. Over the shelves there was a tier 
of windows which afforded a sufficient but 
a shadowy light to the apartment. No 
stream of sunshine had ever shone with 
prismatic radiance across the void, and the 
whole place wore the air of being intended 
for what it had become — a receptacle for 
learning and nothing else. 

At intervals, there were advanced parti- 
tions which served to give more room for 
the stowage of those precious volumes. 
The front of the shelves were of a fine 
grained oak, and richly carved along the 
architrave. The design consisted of fes- 
toons of fruit, alternated with groups of 
figures, most of them exhibiting both skill 
and taste in their execution. A huge fire- 
place, skirted with maple wood, was pro- 
vided for the warmth of the apartment, 
over the middle of which the arms of the 
house were largely and boldly sculptured, 
showing by the mitre that surmounted 
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them, and the lamb and crook in the 
quartering, that the place had once been ^ 
the residence of a bishop of the fiomish 
Church, in the hands of whose descendent 
it now remained. 

The place altogether wore the air of 
having been formed and inhabited by a 
man rich in knowledge, and of ability to 
turn his knowledge to the best account; 
but whose austerity of character prevented 
intercourse with his kind, to such an extent 
as to render his knowledge of little use 
except for his personal gratification. 

The books were at length disposed to 
the young man's satisfaction, and as he 
looked round to see if there were any other 
deficiency that he could rectify, his fine 
countenance was lit up with a varying in- 
telligence which evinced his agreeable in- 
timacy with the contents of many of the 
tomes which he surveyed. 

His age might be some four or five and 
twenty ; . but the earnestness of his ex- 
pressive features indicated an experience 

2 B 



4 CONVIOTIOK. 

far beyond those years. His figure was 
graceAilly but robustically formed, and his 
face had not a particle of colour to break 
the '^ '^e expression of its contour; but 
the softness which might have been sup- 
posed to verge almost upon weakness, was 
altogether obviated by a lofty forehead, 
which but for the darkness of his complex- 
ion, would have been white as the driven 
snow. It expressed discrimination, deci- 
sion, and unfailing resolution. His hair, 
according to the fashion of the period, had 
grown to a considerable length, and as it 
fell upon his shoulders and clustered roimd 
his brow, its dark brown tinge, almost 
black, formed a beautiful framework to 
the index of a noble mind such, as his 
features displayed. 

" There," after a time he exclaimed, "it is 
at last all finished. Everything in order. 
There are the philosophers — ^there the 
metaphysicians — there the geographers — 
there the historians — ^there the playwrights, 
and the rest of them, all arranged in 
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due order, according to their ages ; and 
I think old Hildebrand himself, if he 
were to come back, would be satisfied 
with his stores of learning. A ad what a 
fund of enjoyment has the arrangement of 
these books been to me. How dull might 
not this place have been without it ! It 
was hard work to begin, and I Uttle thought 
what a many happy days — ^aye, happy 
days — though I am a captive, away from 
those I love, and uncertain what to-morrow 
may bring forth — aye, happy days then, 
I may say, the employment would give me. 
To-morrow — ^ah, to-morrow! my dear 
Helen — my kind father and friend — my 
more than mother, where is your lot now 
cast in these times of trouble and oppres- 
sion/' 

A tear dimmed his eye as the thought 
of those he loved crossed the mind of Her- 
bert Endsleigh ; but he was not one to 
yield to desponding thoughts. In his cal- 
culation of the future, he was accustomed 
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to submit to the will of God, who he knew 
could bring the greatest good out of tho 
worst apparent evil instead of estimating 
what is called the probability of events, and, 
he continued, 

" But there is a God whose power is as 
infinite as His love; and in His keeping they 
are safe, be they where they will. May He 
then keep them. I will not despond for 
the future ; but now I have finished my 
work, I will go again through that sec- 
tion of Plato, which I promised myself. 
What an admirable thing is a good 
library.'^ 

He had put forth his hand to reach the 
volume he spoke of, when his attention was 
attracted by the click of the door lock, and 
a young man, some four or five years his 
junior, entered the apartments. 

Though little more than a youth, the 
manliness of his bearing and the undaunted, 
though modest, cast of his countenance, 
gave him the aspect of a man of mature 
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age. His costume, perhaps, added not a 
little to this eflFect, for it was what few, 
with the opportunity of indulging in a 
greater variety of dress, would have chosen. 
It presented the uniform of the Parlia- 
mentary army, if the Parliamentary army 
could be said to have had any uniform. It 
was, at any rate, — ^perhaps, to use more 
appropriate terms — the style generally as- 
sumed by the less ascetic of the leaders of 
the rebellion ; and consisted of a plain, light 
brown jerkin, buttoned close down the 
middle with large moulds of silver, with, 
for a vanity, the device of a twig or branch 
raised upon the surface in frosted work. 
The vest-or jerkin overlapped the lower 
garment, and was finished at the bottom 
with a sort of castellated Vandyke. The 
breeches were of the same material, and 
bound at the knee by a fillet of gold lace. 
His legs were encased by a pair of cotton 
hose, then newly introduced, and over them 
he had drawn a pair of calf-skin boots, which 
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stood in rigid folds half way up the leg. 
His hair, which was flaxen, and abundantly 
luxuriant, fell in rich tresses over his shoul- 
ders, and seemed to show how superfluous 
was the taper high-crowned hat, which 
hardly sufficed, with its narrow brim to 
shade his eyes. His complexion was fair 
in the extreme, and lighted with a glow of 
the ruddiest health, while a smile continu- 
ally indicative of good feeling and hilarity, 
radiated brightly, from his light blue eyes. 
There might be a slight rise of the aqui- 
line in the nose, but the countenance was 
decidedly Grecian. A belt of maroon lea- 
ther, with gold emblazoning, in stripes, was 
slung across his shoulders, in which hung 
a sword, that, from its length, might have 
been the sabre of a dragoon ; and this with 
the exception of a long drooping feather 
in his hat, completed his costume. There 
was an air of boldness, but yet of inquie- 
tude, in his countenance, which indicated a 
determined spirit ill at ease, yet was thece 
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a tone of hilarity about him, which 
showed a general cheerfulness of tempera- 
ment, however, it might be, for a while, de- 
pressed. 

'^ Ah, Herbert, my dear fellow,*' he ex- 
claimed, as he entered the library. '^ So I 
perceive you have got all your forces into 
range at last'* 

"Yes, Albert,*' returned his friend, as 
he hastened to meet him, '^ thanks be to 
you I have had a most agreeablo amuse- 
ment for my captivity. This old house is 
rich in interest, and I have sometimes almost 
thought that if the recusants you serve 
were to set me at liberty to-morrow, unless 
I were sure of shortly meeting with Helen 
or my dear parents, or your father, the 
Colonel, I should be inclined to continue a 
prisoner on my own accord." 

" Hardly so fond of your books as that, 
I think, Herbert ; though I must acknow- 
ledge,'* said Albert, " that what with your 
nicely arranged library — the gentle light 
from above — the exclusion of care from the 

B 5 
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miserable stniggle out of doors, where 
there is nothing but jarring and strife, and 
this capital fire which throws up its flames 
as if in order to compel you to be cheerful, 
you really have a great many of the 
elements of happiness about you. Shut 
out the past and the future,^' he con- 
tinued, as he took a seat by the antique 
table, which seemed placed there to exclude 
all thought except that which should ema- 
nate from a perusal of the glorious spirits 
around, '^ and the present is perfect/' 

" If one could keep out everything but pre- 
sent enjoyment, I grant you it is : but the 
moment a sense of duty rises to the mind, 
the parable of the talents presents itself, 
and the heart yearns for action on the 
grand theatre where the game of truth and 
falsehood is played/' 

" Action P' returned Albert, " what have 
you book men to do with action ?" 

" Everything, my dear Albert/' returned 
Herbert, as he laid down his Plato, and 
took a seat opposite his companion. '' You 
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surely do not conceiye that the life of a 
bookman, as you call him, is merely occu- 
pied in ascertaining the thoughts of others, 
and never forming any of his own. There 
may occasionally be a difference about the 
manner of men whose time is chiefly oc- 
cupied in study ; but unless they are mere 
bookworms, eaten up with indolence, and 
just as much sensualists in their appetites as 
those who seek for delight only in physical 
enjoyment — ^the man who ponders day 
and night over his duties, .and whose head 
is informed, in order that his heart may 
act aright, is not prompted solely by a 
desire for gain or reputation. No! he 
works for the good of others, and is best 
pleased when he finds that the principle, 
which with so much labour he has elicited, 
is daily productive of benefit to the com- 
munity at large. You must not look upon 
us, Albert, as a set of drones, only to be 
enjoyed in personal projects without any 
regard to the public advantage. On the 
contrary ; where study is rightly pursued 
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the consequenoea of it must be useful to 
society at large, as well as to him who has 
conceived it. This is the grand evil of the side 
you have espoused. Your men have got 
hold of wrong notions of things, and they 
win ruin their country, if it be only to 
gratify a prejudice. They have taken two 
of the constituents of humanity, and left 
out the third ; they have taken the spirit 
to urge them, and the mind to direct them ; 
but they have forgotten the soul ; and thus, 
while they are thinking that their only 
object is the rectification of abuses in the 
State, they are, in fact, doing all they can 
to lay fetters on the soul ; and if they suc- 
ceed, they will ultimately occasion a degree 
of fanatic gloom, which, for a while, will 
look like piety ; but which will most surely 
occasion, in the end, a cessation of inter- 
course between man and man, and will, also 
for a whUe, involve the country in despair 
and a misery too irksome to be long sus- 
tained." 

" You give us a pleasant view of the 
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future/' said Albert/ " but I cannot con- 
ceive that the principles of those great and 
good men M^ho now are placed at the 
head of the people, can ever lead to anj 
such result-" 

" Their principles cannot possibly lead to 
any other/' said Herbert, 

" As how, my dear fellow," Albert 
replied. 

" I will tell you," returned his friend ; 
but, at that moment, a burst of martial 
music broke upon the ear, which was very 
shortly followed by a trumpet call. 

'' That is my regimental summons," said 
Albert, after listening a moment ; " but 
wait — perhaps it is only a call to quarters/^ 

The young men felt uncertain as to the 
nature of the alarm ; but on a speedy 
repetition of the notes, Albert replaced the 
sword, which he had unbuckled^ and pro* 
mising a return as soon as duty permitted, 
bade Herbert a hasty adieu. 

The young collegian, for a few minutes, 
stood in speculative mood, endeavouring to 
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imagine what was the cause of this special 
call for his friend ; for of late such circum- 
stances had been rare; the portion of 
the army to which Albert was attached, 
had, for the last two months, been suffered 
to rest in a state of idleness, and it was in 
the anticipation of some new movement 
that Herbert looked with a little anxiety to 
the result. 

The great civil war between Charles 
and his parliament had been carried on 
with sufficient inveteracy of spirit on one 
side, and superciliousness on the other, but 
had also generally been unsustained by those 
detestable cruelties by which such conflicts 
are too aften disfigured ; and though there 
^a« perhaps as intense a feeling of party 
as ever pervaded two masses of men, much 
of the courtesy which marks the contests 
between different nations, had been shown 
to the prisoners on both sides. On the 
part of the royalists, no doubt greatly from 
a disposition of natural clemency, but more 
from a high-minded sense of gentlemanly 
bearing in their principal leaders, and on 
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the part of their opponents, from policy, 
and in somo instances from ^ sense of re- 
ligious duty. 

Herbert Endsleigh had experienced the 
benefit of this feeling. While passing from 
the university, to his home, Oxford being 
at the time the King's head quarters, he 
had been crossed by a patrol of the army, 
under Fairfax, then on the banks of the 
Cherwell, and had been carried before one 
of his lieutenants, by whom he had been 
fiercely examined, and subjected to an op- 
probrium which his spirit could not bear. 
He had replied, and with a power and elo- 
quence which his enemies could not resist, 
had retorted their charges upon his accusers 
with an array of evidence and argument 
which had fully convinced them that he 
wastoo inflammatory a subject to be sufiered 
to goat large, to excite their opponents ; the 
officer therefore before whom he was brought, 
had determined to detain him as a prisoner 
of war. This resolution was confirmed and 
the place of custody decided upon was to 
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be more safe, and less agreeable, from the 
fact that a college cap and gown were 
found to form part of his little baggage. 
The exhibition of these articles were in 
themselyes sufficient proof of his recus- 
ancy, and he was thrust into an inner 
prison to herd in misery and discomfort, 
with the vilest of the vile, the only society 
of which in the eyes of those who con- 
demned him he was worthy. 

In the course of an attempt to reach his 
father, according to the Coloners instruc- 
tions, Albert Domford had Men, about 
two years before, into the hands of such 
another party as that which had taken 
Herbert. But his fate was of a fer diflFer- 
ent character. Entirely ignorant of the 
nature of political principles at all, and 
with a heart full of generous and high en- 
thusiasm he had readily listened to the 
earnest declamations of his captors, through 
a couple of months, during which they 
were detained at a country out station. 
The thought of a people struggling for their 
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personal liberty^ and the upholding of re- 
ligious freedom was, to him, a grand and 
exciting theme. He was easily led to be- 
lieye the sophistry by whi^h deeds of the 
grossest violence were justified, and never 
for a long time suspected the hypocrisy by 
which private peculation and malice put on 
the garb of public virtue ; and when he 
did find them out he believed them to be 
as specks upon the sun, and such as ought 
not to detract from the claims of the great 
cause for the sake of which those vicious 
excesses were said to be perpetrated. 

Albert was young, and he little antici- 
pated the extent to which the men, with 
whom he was about to act, were likely to pro- 
ceed. Few men at the time did. Very few, 
indeed, at the commencement of a national 
disturbance can see to what great steps it 
may lead, and those who do foretel much 
alteration in the aspect of things, are 
looked upon as little better than visionary 
alarmists. Albert Dornford was not one 
of these, and believing that the popular 
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cause would daily grow in strength, and 
quickly attain sufficient power to subdue the 
influence of the bad counsellors whom he 
conceived to prejudice his Sovereign ; he 
hoped speedily for a restoration to his 
&mily, and was content, to suffer the 
deprivation of his chief happiness, in 
the meantime, for conscience sake. He 
determined, therefore, to join the forces of 
the Parliament, making only one reserva- 
tion, that he should, at all times, be at 
liberty to decline serving against the force 
in which his £Either should be engaged. He 
was too good an accession to their cause 
for the Parliamentary leader to object to so 
reasonable a request. 

The addition of a member of a distin- 
guished landed &mily was very agreeable 
to the chief men of the party, every means 
were taken to render his duty as pleasing 
to Albert as possible, and he soon found 
himself at the head of a troop of horse. 
He was brave and cool, and had, indeed, 
done good service for his promotion. But 
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though he rigidly fulfilled all that he con- 
ceived duty required, he, by no means, 
increased in self-satisfaction at the side he 
had taken, and yet he believed it to be 
right, notwithstanding the misgivings which 
would occasionally arise within him. 

Tt was, therefore, with more than or- 
dinary satisfaction, or indeed than the 
sincere pleasure with which he would at 
any time have met Herbert Endsleigh, to 
whose character and opinion he had always 
looked up with much respect, that in the 
course of his roimds one night, as Captain 
of the guard, he discovered his friend in 
the miserable hole into which he had been 
thrust, and which he had been obUged to 
endure now for more than two months. 
Albert lost no time in transferring him to 
far better accommodation for the night, 
merely taking his parole until he could 
again communicate with him. 

His attempts to obtain the liberation of 
Herbert were unsuccessful ; for he was 
considered too powerful and honest an 
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antagonist to be set at liberty ; but he did 
obtain permission to procure for him a 
better abode; and knowing his taste, Albert 
Jiad installed him in the mansion, where he 
now found such glorious supplies, for his 
mental appetite, and where he was as 
happy as he could be under the depriva- 
tion of freedom and his^friends. 

Albert had thus obtained the counsel of 
a friend, on whose judgment and coolness 
he could rely, and he had often partially 
entered upon the subject nearest to his 
heart ; but this morning he went resolved 
to throw off all reserve, and go with Her- 
bert into the whole bearings of the subject, 
anxious, if right in his conduct, to perse- 
vere at whatever cost, and if he should 
perceive that he had been wrong to forsake 
the service he had entered upon at what- 
ever risk. The events of the day strongly 
conspired to increase his desire to speak 
with Herbert, and made him more anxious 
than ever to come to a decision. 

He was hurrying down the street in 
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answer to the summons, when a party 
passed him hastily with a prisoner in 
charge. A slight observation enabled him 
to perceive that he was a person in plain 
clothes, though evidently guarded with 
much care. In reply to his enquiries, he 
was informed that the prisoner was a spy, 
and one of the royalist dragoons, and was 
horror struck when he heard that his name 
was Daubigny. 

With some difficulty, he obtained access 
to him, and learned from Trenton's own 
lips the circumstances of the case. Escape 
appeared impossible ; and with a heart 
weighed down, he tiu*ned his steps towards 
Herbert's abiding place. 

The fire was blazmgupon the hearth, and 
as it threw its cheerful though variable 
glare around the room, it occasioned a sense 
of comfort, which was enhanced by the 
contrast of the scene without — dreary with 
the autumnal wind which began, as evening 
advanced to howl beyond the doorstead. 

" Well, Herbert, I have come, you see, 
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but with weary news — Trenton Daubigny 
is taken, and in the character and position 
of a spy/' 

"Dreadful!'* exclaimed Herbert. "Surely, 
Albert^ you do but jest." 

" Too true, 1 fear," rejoined the other. 

"And what will be his fate if he should 
not escape ?" 

'" Death ! — a felon's death — the death of 
a dog I" 

* And no escape V 

" Nothing, I fear, can save him. Though 
not guilty, as I feel firmly assured he 
is not, of the degrading treachery of a spy 
— the mere fact of being found in disguise 
is enough to condemn him." 

'* Can we not assist him 1" 

" I know not how. You are a prisoner, 
and in this matter I am powerless. Would 
that this terrible war were at an end," 
Albert continued, "and that we could 
again be as we used to be." 

"Alas !" Herbert returned. •' None of 
us can foresee when that shall occur. The 
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passions which this contest haye excited 
are too strongly interwoTen with human 
nature to be easily allayed, and whether 
for good or for evil, the men, on both sides 
are actuated by principle, and will only 
desist when resistance has become evidently 
powerless on one side or the other. There 
is a pertinacity about this struggle, such as 
hsB never been observed on the earth 
before. It is no vulgar attempt to obtain 
the bauble of a crown, or secure a strip of 
territory. It has its origin in a cause 
which has been the growth of centuries ; 
but the peculiar phase of which has only 
been developed within the last. 

**Whatr said Albert, "do you not 
think that it arose about the ship money V^ 

" No, my dear Albert," Herbert returned, 
" that was but one feature of the complaint ; 
it had its origin in a time long before any- 
thing like a ship money was thought 
ofr 

"Could I be assured,^^ Albert interrupted, 
" that the cause of the Parliament ; and 
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the people was not the cause of libert j and 
truth, I would leave the colours under 
which I serve, to-morrow. There was an 
endeavour on the part of the king to levy 
money on the people without the consent 
of the representatives, and that was 
a tyranny they were bound to resist. 
What wonder then that they took up 
arms." 

"Yes/' said Herbert. "But it should 
not be forgotten that the Parliament had 
forced the king into that position by refus- 
ing him the necessary supplies for the con- 
duct of the government.'' 

" He does not appear to me to hare been 
particularly desirous of asking their per- 
mission to take the supplies/' said Al- 
bert. 

" Charles has been unfortunate in falling 
upon peculiar times/' Herbert returned. 
*' If he does hold despotic notions, we must 
not forget that he has inherited them. His 
father succeeded a woman who was of too 
fearless a temperament to brook the slight- 
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est opposition to her will. She waa the 
daughter of one whose word was power, and 
whose will was law. She came upon the 
theatre of life when the prostrating 
effect of her father's tyranny was passing 
away; and when the fierce fanaticism of 
her sister had infused new courage into the 
agents and followers of Rome. Men had 
changed from the position of one party 
being prostrate and the other triumphant, 
when the brute weight of an ignorant po- 
pulace was too often thrown into the scale 
of those who had the upper hand; and 
^hen a more subtle spirit of argument had 
been infused into the Papists ; a deeper 
devotion had been elicited by the rewards, 
both spiritual and temporal, which the Pope 
was ready on his adherents ; when much of 
the earnest spirit, the extensive Scriptural 
knowledge, and the statesmanlike capacity 
of the first ecclesiastical reformers had 
been followed by a weaker spirit and a 
more general, though not a more extensive 
knowledge in their successors. 

VOL. III. c 
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" The queen was not only convinced of the 
faith she held, but she was a Protestant 
determined to be a queen ; and she felt how 
entirely her position would be compromised 
if she yielded, in the slightest degree in 
matters of religion, to the partizans of Kome. 
She fixed, perhaps tyrannically, but yet 
necessarily the supremacy of the Church 
of England. She overlooked the fact that; 
Tvhen her father, by the sceptre of his wUl 
changed the faith of the nation, the peo- 
ple, in whom he himself allowed there was 
something dangerous, bowed more to the 
authority of his learning, than to the influ- 
ence of the throne. 

" The twelve years after his death were 
busy years with the public mind. They 
were altogether legislative. Weak though in 
body and in years, as was his son, that ad*, 
mirable youth Edward, the power of his po-^ 
sition was enormous and irresistible. By 
that alone, its moral power I mean, he 
broke the supremacy of one of the finest 
statesmen, and noblest characters that 
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England, ever produced. I do not 
mean to assert, in talking about 
supremacy, that Somerset either acted, 
or designed to act, so as to supersede his 
sovereign's authority ; but I cannot but 
think that he was invited with an influx 
ence, which was pairamount to that of the 
king, by resting the continuance of it 
on that policy, which, from duty or in«- 
clination, he was inclined to pursue. He 
was the incarnation of aristocracy ; a re-^ 
vivification of Warwick and Talbotj and 
Northumberland, and Henry Richmond^ 
It was by the agency of the kingly name 
that Dudley sapped his greatness, and, 
great, and good, and useful as Somerset 
had been, he could not stand against the 
phalanx of moral and intellectual strength 
by which, in Cranmer and his compeers in 
the Reformation, Edward was supported^ 
He fell, and, with him, broke the same 
staff by which his successor hoped to 
secure his own eminence, but which proved 

c 2 
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a reed to pierce not only his hand but his 
heart also to the death. 

" The feudal power was bruised to break- 
ing. Keyerence for the king became a re- 
ligion, for the king it was who had usurped 
the old authority of theology and super- 
stition, and with it, had dissevered into 
fragments the despotism of the lords of 
the soil. When men's souls were left free 
to inquire and beUeve for themselyes, their 
minds became free to think, and their spirits 
to act. The Scriptures have a wonderful 
inherent strength wherewith to increase 
the stamina of the human heart. Men 
ready and thought, and wrote, and spoke. 
The repression of tyrannic domination was 
almost entirely removed. Many had 
garnered riches through a growing trade. 
The middle classes were men of more 
substance, as well as men of more infor- 
mation. They found leisure to have prin- 
ciple, and with principle they consolidated 
power^ That was the rise of the landed 
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gentry of the country, a new element of 
natural strength. They were strengthened 
in the skirts of their order by the addi- 
tion of those of the lower classes, who, 
during the times of Edward, Mary, and 
EUzabeth, had been drawing the nutri- 
ment of knowledge in the schools which 
the first had founded, and who having ob- 
tained this support for the purity of their 
faith, brought with them the respect and 
affection of those among whom they had 
ministered. 

" The uniformity which Elizabeth imposed, ' 
doubtless effected the settlement of the 
Protestant faith, wisely and well; but it, 
at the same time, induced an opposition of 
no small inveteracy, and he knew little of 
the disposition of the men of this country, 
who supposed that the expulsion of the 
nonconforming ministers would destroy 
the faction of their adherents. Not a few 
of the party conceived that the power to 
think freely, which they obtained as a 
principle of protestantism, was a freedom 
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to which all restriction was alien. They 
hare grown, through the force of this 
prindple, to an influence in the state whidi 
seems yery likely to take restriction from 
everything else as well as their own 
thoughts, except such as they themselyes 
may chose to impose ; and they have now 
attained the point of resisting all authority 
in politics as well as in religion." 

"And is there not something grand 
and noble in this exaltation of all that is 
spiritual above all that is temporal/' Albert 
returned, " in thus abandoning everything 
for the sake of principle there appears to 
me to be an earnest of that honesty which 
iseeks only the public good, and which will 
be satisfied with nothing less/' 
. " That may be a pretence/' Herbert re- 
plied ; " and I dare say that was their first 
intention ; but they have shown a great 
deal too much ambition to satisfy me that 
they will not proceed ' so that personal ad- 
yancement will accompany whatever bene- 
fit they may accomplish for the public/' 
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• "But OYen should such be the case," 
observed Albert. " Surely it will be an ad- 
vantage of great amount, a Uberal and 
free government in the place of an irres- 
ponsible despotism." 

' " Liberality and ff eedom," returned Her- 
bert do not always accompany the edicts 
of men who proclaim, to the world, that 
their first principle of government is resist- 
ance to constituted and established autho- 
rity ; and that no government is good or 
just, which does not emanate from the 
governed. This pretence to superior 
spirituality I deny. They may be more 
serious in their deportment — I was going to 
say sanctimonious, but I might be over- 
stepping the bounds of charity, for I be- 
lieve that many of them are sincere — and 
their conduct in the field, and in the per- 
severing prosecution of the course they 
have espoused, shows that they are suffi- 
ciently zealous. If they establish the re- 
public, at which they aim, the jumble of 
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events will soon throw up two or three, or 
perhaps only one master spirit, who will 
role the rest with far more of despotism 
than ever has been experienced for the last 
two reigns at least. 

"Supposing such should be the case/' 
said Albert, "but I do not think it will ; 
that bj no means invalidates the truth that 
the spirit of justice, for which we fight, is 
superior to the form and body of the thing 
for which our opponents contend/' 

" I entertain very little doubt," answered 
Hej'bert, " but that your spirit of justice, 
would, like all other spirits, with which we 
have to do in this lower world, be neither 
more nor less than mere consciousness, and 
therefore altogether useless for the practi- 
cal purpose of life, without a corporeal 
shape through which its behests may be 
administered." 

*'But the form," said Albert, "which 
that same spirit has inhabited in this 
country, has not been altogether of tho 
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character one could desire. Give me 
rather the enlightened policy of the many, 
than the selfishness of one/* 

" And with it/' returned his friend, "the 
contradictory interests, the conflicting 
passions, the contending parties of a mul- 
titude, without the controlling influence of 
a superior person, to reconcile the jarring 
eftlects such causes aie likely to occasion. 
No, I prefer the energy and vitality of the 
body politic, but with a head to, intelligently, 
investigate its condition, and to direct its 
members to useful objects. 

" Yet, surely you will allow, Herbert, 
that the purity of our protestant faith 
is to be preserved at all hazards." 

" Certainly ! but I do not see why our 
faith would not be as safe in the hands of 
a monarch, whose high character and re- 
ligious feelings show him to be actuated 
by the best of scriptural principles, and 
who has been educated under a pious 
father and an authorised ministry, as in 

the hands of a number of men whose whole 

c 5 
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conduct has been nothing but a course of 
continual offence against their duty as sub- 
jects." 

" Ah, that word stdjecUiy' said A Ibert. 

"Yes, I believe that is the grief that 
oppresses your partizans," returned Her- 
bert, smiling, " such cannot bear the domi- 
nation of any authority, though both law- 
ful and necessary. Satan would not en- 
dure it, and see what an awful change 
came over him.^' 

" You are good casuist, Herbert,'' said 
Albert, " but what is that I hear ?" 

A sharp trumpet call, broke hastily on 
their discourse summoning the soldiers to 
arms. 

" I will return, soon as I can, Herbert,'" 
and seizing his sword, Albert bade a hasty 
adieu to his friend. 
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CHAPTER II. 



" Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 

The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 

It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end, 

Will come, when it will come.*' 

Julius Cassat, 



When Daubigny opened his eyes after 
a long period of unconsciousness, the 
objects which met his sight bore a vivid 
and painful contrast to those which he 
remembered to have seen last. He found 
himself lying on a truckle bed, in a cell 
about thrice the size of the pallet which he 
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occupied. The walls, the roof, and the 
floor were of 8tone. A grated window 
served, he conceived, to give light to the 
apartment, for the cool night air from it 
fanned his cheek with a grateful freshness. 

From the ceiling there was a lamp sus- 
pended, the dim flame of which served, 
though barely, to dispel the obscurity, and 
hardly sufficed to show the fetters with 
which previous inhabitants of the dungeon 
had been confined. The leg rings, the 
armlets, and the neck collar were, however, 
sufficiently visible to show him, the 
nature of the criminality of which he was 
supposed to be guilty. 

Few positions could be more dispiriting, 
nor could any well be conceived in which 
the means for elevating hope could have 
been more difficult to attain. Trenton was 
conscious that he had been taken in open 
rebellion to the persons or the party into 
whose hands he had fallen ; i;aken too in 
disguise, after a fruitless eflbrt to escape, 
and kO could not but contemplate the 
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fate of those who laboured under the same 
disadvautage as himself. His sense of 
duty, as a soldier, told him what his own 
decision against another, taken in such a 
position would be, and he scarcely could 
look forward to any better fate. And yet 
to die the death of a felon — to feel the 
spirit's slow gasping from its clay tene- 
ment, amidst the taunts, the jeers, the 
ribald scoff, and the insolence as well as the 
insults of a barbarous multitude, excited 
by equally barbarous rulers for their private 
interest, was a prospect that Trenton 
could not contemplate without shudder- 
ing. 

Had death come even in its most appal- 
ling form on the field of battle ; had all 
the agony of various wounds been his, even 
in the mortification of defeat, he felt as if 
he could have borne it with the firmness of 
a man. There is a something in the con- 
sciousness 'of duty fulfilled that will ever 
lift the spirit, even in the worst of misfor- 
tunes, when it feels that its actions bear 
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evidence of the loyality of its devotion to 
truth. But when, notwithstanding all our 
exertions, and all the honesty of our pur- 
pose, and the blessed assurance of our own 
hearts, that we have intended nothing but 
that which is right, we find ourselves im- 
mersed in a deep and terrible predica- 
ment by which not only does the most ex- 
treme danger surround us, but that danger 
appears to have been incurred through our 
own folly, and in such a way as to 
expose us to the contempj^ of all honourable 
men, one of the greatest supports under 
aflSiction has been wrenched from our 
grasp. The staff" falls from our hands, and 
we feel exposed to the just obloquy as 
well as the hatred of our fellows. 

So it was with Trenton. The bitterness 
— the discredit of imposture, in its most 
biting form, came over him, and as he re- 
membered the garb in which he had been 
arrayed, when the imposturer which he 
now felt he had practised was exposed, he 
turned his eyes with a repulsive shudder 
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to ascertain whether he still wore the same 
habit, and to his inexpressible astonishment 
and satisf^i^ction also discovered that it 
had been dianged for one of his own 
military suits. 

The human heart is indeed of a sub- 
stance finely attuned to circumstances. 
The perception that the evidence of his 
presumed guilt, as a spy ^ had been removed, 
assured Trenton, that he had friends at 
hand, though he could not divine from what 
impulse they acted, or who they could be. 
But the overloading of the spring having 
once been removed by the slightest relief 
of its weight, it readily resumed its elasti- 
city, though, for the present, it had lost its 
power to rebound. Hope beamed, the day 
star shone, and the dawn of renewed 
light and happiness seemed to be at 
hand. 

With a characteristic energy Daubigny 
immediately began to resolve the possibility 
of escaping the difficulties in which he was 
placed. At the first appearance every- 
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thing was against him ; but he knew how 
continually circuoQStances occur to aggravate 
or extenuate appearances, and he had an 
unlimited reliance upon the power of that 
Providence, whose mercy he had already 
so frequently and largely experienced. He 
determined to use every effort for the pre- 
servation of his life, and should the worst 
arise, to die in a way that became the 
principles he held and the cause which he 
supported. But he hoped better things 
than that. 

The pain from his wound was varied 
and intermittent, and though, when he 
first awoke from the stupor into which he 
had fallen; the excess of anxiety which 
came upon him, subdued the body to the 
mind, and he felt it not, the anguish re- 
turned, and grew till the racking fever it 
occasioned almost entirely prostrated the 
power to bear it with manly equanimity. 
Again, a friendly unconsciousness, stoleover 
his fancy, and for several hours he lay in- 
sensible alike to his wounds and their 
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coDsequencea. When perception re- 
turned, he found that some kindly hand 
had again ministered to his necessities, for 
his wounds had been dressed, his upper 
clothing removed, and other comforts 
added, which materially relieved the irk- 
someness of his situation. His pain was 
greatly assuaged, and he had hardly time 
to ascertain these circumstances when 
sleep, gentle sleep wrapt his senses in a 
happy oblivion. When he awoke, the day 
was far spent, and he felt relieved and 
comparatively easy. His wants were 
supplied by a man whose behaviour had all 
the curtness of the fanatic trooper ; but 
there was evidently a partial disguise about 
him, and when, as occasionally happened, 
he half forgot his assumed character, he 
fell iuto a peculiar whine and drawl, which 
Trenton fancied was not altogether un- 
known to him. Yet, though the features 
appeared not entirely new, Daubigny 
could not recollect where he had seen them 
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notwithstanding his utmost efforts for that 
purpose. 

The surgeon of a regiment of Parha- 
mentar J Cavalry was his medical attendant 
—a bluff, hearty fellow, rich in humour, 
and fond of his jest — who seemed to con- 
ceive himself retained simply for his 
professional services, and cared naught for 
the cause of those by whom he was en- 
gaged. He was well skilled in all the 
knowledge of the day, and careful of his 
patients, so that the prisoner rapidly 
recovered his strength, and the use of his 
limbs. 

Most, however, of the benefit he enjoyed 
was derived from an almost unseen agent 
— one of the gentle, blessed sex who are 
always ready. to minister in acts of mercy 
and kindness ; but of whom he had only 
obtained a brief passing glance, when the 
effect of one ofthesedatives which which the 
surgeon plied him with, was fading from 
his system. This was a maiden of some 
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twenty, or two and twenty, summers, whose 
form and face both exhibited great beauty, 
and much sweetness of disposition ; but 
whose grada was not very elevated, though 
there was nothing of the vulgarity of low 
life about her. Trenton was about to 
speak, but she vanished, he knew not how, 
sdmost as soon as she was perceived ; 
^noughopportunity for observation, however, 
occurred to enable him rightly to conjecture 
thai he owed his recovery as much to her 
care as to the surgeon's skill. 
. FirAt one, then another, little comfort 
was added while he w^ in a state of un- 
consciousness ; and Daubigny found his 
pell wear the appearance of a barrack-room, 
rather than a prison. Yet was this so 
cleverly managed, that his utmost care 
failed to bring him another sight of his 
benefactress. All the inquiries of his 
jailer or the doctor appeared worse than 
uaeless, and, at length, he ceased to make 
them, when he received a palpable hint. 
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that discovery would be injurious to all 
parties. 

So time passed, till the leaves which 
rustled on the old elms above his prison 
ceased to rustle any longer, and the waving 
of the bare branches as they groaned in 
the wintry blast, told him that the autumn 
had given place to its more strong suc- 
cessor. His strength was as far restored 
as it could be without the benefit of 
the refreshing breeze, and the still greater 
refreshment of freedom ; his wounds were 
healed, and no inquiry had been instituted, 
that he was aware of respecting him, so that 
he began to hope that he was only re- 
garded as a common prisoner of war, 
when this expectation was suddenly dis- 
pelled. 

The day towards the end of November 
was fast drawing to a close, when Trenton, 
ruminating over the fire on his little 
hearth, which had been kindled during his 
slumber, by the accustomed kindness, 
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had his thoughts broken in upon 
by the hasty advance of several indivi- 
duals with heavy footsteps, and his door 
was roughly thrown open. As he turned 
to enquire the meaning of this, an officer 
of the rebel army strode, with a forbidding 
aspect, into the centre of the room, and 
having surveyed everything with an air of 
great and ill-tempered surprise, haughtily 
inquired of the obsequious jailer, by whose 
authority the prisoner had been thus in- 
dulged. Severely reprimanded the allow- 
ance of the comforts he perceived, and 
ordered their immediate removal. Then, 
without deigning to cast a look upon Tren- 
ton, he informed him that in three days 
he must be prepared for his trial, and left 
the place. 

Tt was not without a pang that Daubigny saw 
those things removed, which had rendered 
confinement tolerable, and as his surly 
jailer left him to the bare walls, which 
the departing daylight hardly enabled him 
to perceive, he threw himself upon hi 
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prison bed with a bitterness of soul which 
none but he who has lost all hope can 
feel 

He was determined to rest ; but it was 
in vain he prayed and summoned all his 
strength to meet the coming trial; the fast 
recurring fancies of happiness past and 
hoped for, dispelled the power to sleep, and 
the images of those whom he loved, and 
who loved him, rose upon his heart, 
mingled with the strange and fitful vagary 
of misery, and with the apprehension — not 
the cowardly but the prudent apprehension — i- 
of the danger that beset him. The con^ 
sideration that he might die with a blot 
upon his name lay as the dark cloud upon 
the future. After a few hoursof painful rumi- 
nation, tired nature yielded, and a restless-, 
dreamy confusion took possession of his 
mind, to which he was just yielding-^ 
when he was suddenly startled from hi6 
gloomy and unrefreshing rest by the glare of 
a light across his eye-balls, and he started 
upon the side of his bed. 
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Trenton thought, at first, that the dis- 
turbance could only be the result of a 
restless mind, suffering from a dread of 
coming evil which sleep could not entirely 
subdue, and was resoWing to resume his 
place in the bed, when the light again 
flashed, and a slight sound broke the still- 
ness around. This could be no dream — no 
illusion of a disturbed imagination, and 
silently, immoyeably he remained gazing 
into the darkness, and listening for some 
definite indication of the reality of what 
had so suddenly roused him ; but the sound 
ceased, and in vain he listened, wondering 
what was the situation in which he was 
about to be placed, or whether there was 
any natural cause for his soUtude and 
sleep being violently disturbed. He could 
only imagine the worst, and for that worst, 
he was resolved to be prepared. The 
moments thus passed appeared long in- 
deed, and fain would Daubigny have con- 
vinced himself that no noise or light could 
have been heard or seen in the silence of 
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midnight near his prison — that no one but 
the jailer dare approach ; when his suspense 
was ended ; he was neither dreaming nor 
under illusion, the sound of footsteps, steal- 
thily approaching the door of his cell, broke 
upon his ear ; a streak of light from a 
hooded lamp circled round the chamber, 
and, at last, rested upon the wall opposite 
the door. The lock resisted, but was 
forced with a little violence ; the skirt 
of a cloak was hastily thrown over 
the light, and two persons entered the 
cell. 
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CHAPTER III. 



My lord 1 I hold my life as dear as yours. 

King John, 



At one stride, the shortest of the two 
placed himself beside the bed where Tren- 
ton had lain, and, in an instant, the blade 
of a stiletto — the glare of which he had 
observed when the two entered the room 
— was' sheathed in the clothes which had 
covered him but a few moments before. 

It was with extreme difficulty that 
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Trenton suppressed a sigh, heaved partly 
in astonishment and sorrow, at the hostility 
unjustly provoked, and partly in thankful- 
ness for his escape. He did suppress it, 
however, and all other outward signs that 
might injure the effect of his self-respect 
and natural dignity. 

" Thou art too hasty, Stephen,** said the 
taller of the two intruders^ with a slightly 
foreign accent/' 

*' He is not here,** said the other in a 
blunt reply. ** I have turned the point of 
my dagger, and that is what no man's ribs 
would do." 

" Kot here V asked the other, stepping 
up to the side of the couch. " How is 
this ?" he continued, as he leaned over 
to ascertain the truth of his companion s 
rej)ort. ; 

"Because,'' said Trenton, laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of the chief of the 
two assassins, « a merciful Providence hath 
decreed otherwise/' 
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The villain started at the touch, and 
hastily seized the hilt of his sword. 

" Draw not thy weapon on a defenceless 
man," Trenton continued, as he observed 
ihe motion. " Thou seeinest as if thou 
didst not altogether approve of thy fellow's 
proceedings, and I misdoubt me if a man 
of thy bearing would not hesitate to be- 
come a murderer in person with such con- 
venient tools at hand. Even be content 
with the recollection that thou mayest 
shortly effect thy purpose according to 
law.'' 

" I seek not, worthy sir," returned the 
other, recovering from his surprise, "to 
effect any purpose that is injurious to 
Master Daubigny." 

'' Of that, thy fellow's effort just 
now, is a convincing proof," returned 
Trenton, with a sneer which he could not 
repress. ♦ 

" Zeal is not seldom indiscreet. Master 
Daubigny, and when many commissions are 
D 2 
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to be fulfilled, the instruments are not al- 
ways correct in their parts/' 

*' If they make such slight mistakes 
as that I have this moment witnessed, me- 
thinks they ought to be well instructed 
before they leave their dens/' 

" Mistakes never go unpunished/' said 
the other, as if he had been talking of some 
ordinary trifle, " nor will this/' 

" Small consolation, friend, if that 
villain's deed had been equal to his will/' 

" Yet may it suffice thee to know that 
but for an accident my words are their 
own guarantee of fulfilment whether for 
good or for ill/' 

" For weal or for woe," returned Tren- 
ton, " rather say, signer ; for so we 
should say in what ought to be merry 
England, but I judge me you are from 
beyond the sea/' 

'' Let me be from where I will. Master 
Daubigny," said the other, "the matter 
that concerns you is, not what I am, or 
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where I come from, but what I am here 
to da" 

*' You utter but the words of a wise 
man," said Trenton. Perhaps by-and-bye 
I may find out what that is." 

A look from the person addressing 
Trenton to his attendant, caused the latter 
immediately to retire, when his oflBcer 
taking a chafing dish in his hand, placed it 
where it served partially to illumine the 
cell, and brought the figures of the two 
speakers out into strong relief against the 
dark stone walls« Trenton regarded his 
movements with not a little curiosity, and 
as his companion raised the little fire into 
a flickering and occasional flame with his 
dirk, the play of light seemed to exhibit 
the strong working of his features with an 
unnatural force, and give to them an almAst 
demoniacal expression. But it was the effect 
of the power of intellect rather than the 
agitation of malevolence, and as he threw 
his glances from time to time across the 
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confined space, he could not but admire 
the cool self-possession with which Trenton 
observed all bis proceedings. 

Daubigny, for his part, could not help a 
feeling of respect for the man before 
him, though there was little in his general 
aspect tocommand that feeling. His garb was 
simple and unadorned. A doublet of plain 
brown, with breeches of a darker hue full 
to the knee, large Dutch boots falling in 
wrinkles about his heels, a high-crowned 
hat, a buff belt slung across his shoulders, 
and a long, straight broad-sword completed 
his costume. He might hare been a sub- 
altern in any regiment of the £epublican 
dragoons without his coat. But the 
expression in his eye, - and on his 
handsome, but strongly marked features ; 
tke deep and impressive lines of thought 
around his brow, and even the very re- 
pose of the lower part of his face was 
imposing from the depth of its calmnesa. 
That influence might have been quieting. 
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but it would have^ been a quietude such as 
results from the fascinatioQ of the serpent 
w hich herald's death. 

In the eye, however, there was another 
expression- It was the varied playfulness 
of a mind and spirit in incessant and dar- 
ing action, indicative of a heart capable of 
conceiving and equal to the execution of 
mighty projects. Yet was there in all this 
exhibition of intellect a tendency rather to 
triumph in the victory, than to rejoice in 
the end for which it was achieved- *' And/' 
thought Trenton, '^ there is an end to 
which all is made subservient — ^and for 
which, even life itself would with readiness, 
be shaken off. That man is ambitious, but 
ambitious for a great cause." 

Trenton had, himself, not been unobserved, 
nor had his character been wrongly estima- 
ted; for the stranger, without further parley 
and with an abruptness that might, to 
others, have been startling, broke upon 
him. 

*' You are coudemnei, sir," 
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" I suppose so/' said Trenton, quietly, bat 
^ith a stoUdity which evinced his perfect 
acquaintance with all the import of the in- 
formation, and yet, with a disregard of it, 
which intensity of spirit and a long ac- 
quantance with danger alone could have in- 
duced. 

" And does not the apprehension of the 
dark fate which awaits one who has yet to 
see the beauty of life, make your heart 
thrill with emotion/' 

" If life were more worthy than honour 
it might, but whilst truth is greater than 
appearance, so long am 1 tempted to pre- 
fer happiness to conrenience, nor do I 
think my life in so much jeopardy as you 
suppose." 

" Platter yourself with no such notion. 
This night has a council been held, at 
which though not^ present you were tried. 
It was decreed, without one to dissent, 
that yours should be the death of a 
spy!" 

*' What, sir I will they dare to — " 
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" Dal^e ] ^ye that will they, sir ; a great 
deal more than to put a royalist officer to 
death. They would murder his master if 
they could get him into their power. If ou 
are to endure the death of a felon. You 
are to he hung till your soul, and your 
body, have entered upon the condemnation 
to which they are adjudged. Earth and 
its enjoyments to you are no more — but I 
have come to save you from such a fate 
and 1 have to offer you joy, honour, and 
wealth.'' 

" And what may ba the price of these 
same benefits ?" said Trenton, " men seldom 
lay out largely from generosity — a pru- 
dent man likes a return for his expendi* 
ture." 

" Thou art a brave man, Master Dati- 
bigny,'' said the other, " and I shall not, 
therefore, he^tate to tell you. It would 
be useful to the Parliament if, by thy favour 
with the king at this moment, the assist- 
ance he is likely to obtain from foreiga 
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powers, during the neat six months, wefe 
ascertained.'^ 

"And think you, sir/' said Trenton, 
whilst his indignation could scarcely, be 
restrained within reasonable limits ; " that 
a servant of the good King Charles would 
stoop to barter his honour for a despicable 
life. Out upon it, sir, to insult a man with^ 
out the means of redress/' 

" Life or death/' said the other, " honor 
ot ruin await you." 

" Not if ye would tear my frame to 
fragments, would I give the least intima- 
tion, whereby the traitors yoti speak of 
could injure my royal master/' 

" You refuse my terms, then ?" 

" With detestation and abhorrence, and 
despise the instrument of their mean- 
ness, as heartily as I contemn his mas- 
ters !" 

" Despise ! wretch ! said you — despise !" 
exclaimed the stranger, whilst rage ap- 
peared absolutely to convulse his forn^. 
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*' Then will I tear the secret from thy re- 
creant soul/^ 

Before Trenton could have antici* 
pated bis intention, the Parliamentarian 
sprang across the space between them, 
and he felt himself wounded in theshoulder. 
A gleam crossed his eyes and his arm was 
raised only just in time to prevent 
the point of the stiletto from entering his 
throat. 

The contest was fierce, for it was for life 
itself. To be careful of the consequences 
to his foe, Trenton felt would be to throw 
away his own existence. But his foe was 
practised at his weapon, and possessed of 
far more power than his frame indicated, 
and Trenton was wounded again and 
again before he could wrench the 
weapon from his enemy's grasp. He felt 
himself bleeding from several places, and 
his strength began to fail fast ; but, at 
last, clutching the throat of his adversary 
with one hand, he held his arm with the 
other. The gurgle and the gasp, as he 
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partially loosed his hold, intimated the 
failing strength of the assassin. His head 
dropped on Trenton's hand^ the dagger 
fell from his grasp, and^ as the power of 
vision was fading, and Trenton felt his own 
faculties of mind departing, he threw him*- 
self on his bed, and the last sound he per^ 
ceiyed, was the heavy fall of his opponent's 
body on the floor. When he again awoke 
to consciousness, his wounds were dressed^ 
but every other trace of the afiray had dis* 
appeared* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



I have seen the day, 
That with this little arm, and this good sword, 
I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. But, oh, Tun hoast t 
Who can control his fate I 'Tis not so now. 

Othsllo. 



How such an outrage as he had just en- 
dured coidd be perpetrated in such a place 
without meeting with a fitting reward, 
Trenton could not conceive, but believed, 
and rightly, that it arose out of some secret 
understandiQg with the rebel partjf, to 
whom the assassin must be of essential 
service. 
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For himself, the days again passed in a 
wearisome round of listless gloom, en- 
livened only by the garbled statements of 
the movements of the soldiery, and the 
change of the commanders on both sides, 
which he obtained from his jailer. The 
surgeon, who now attended him, was a 
taciturn and ascetic enthusiast, who ha<l, 
in his own mind, decided that Trenton was 
one of the lost, and for whom, as he 
was never, now or hereafter, to have any 
association with him, he need entertain no 
concern. Whatever attempts his patient 
made to draw him into conversation 
had entirely failed, for he felt his thoughts 
to be too valuable to be wasted upon a re- 
probate. 

These circumstances had tended greatly 
to damp Trenton's spirit and that 
sickly indifference to life and its con- 
cerns, to which the best and strongest 
are liable, under long continued trial, began 
to creep over him, and increased in its op- 
pression, jusi in proportion to the weak- 
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ness of his frame. But as the pain of his 
wounds ceased to disturb his nightly rest, 
his naturally robust system renewed its 
strength and energy, and his spirit became 
animated with fresh determination. The 
darkness that lowered on his spirit fled 
with returning health, like the mists before 
the morning sun. 

Escape seemed hopeless, and every in- 
quiry after an opportunity of exchange 
had been surlily repulsed. Day wore on 
after day, and week after week, and the 
very absence of anything that might give 
rise to expectation, whether for good or 
evil, would in a man of weaker character 
have wrought the very evils which the 
worst lot might bring. To one like 
Trenton, however, a contrary effect was 
occasioned, and whilst he schooled 
his mind to bear all, so that his 
spirit should be none the worse after the 
trial, a passive resistance to the oppression 
of his position grew up within him every 
day, and eager watching for an opportu- 
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nity of liberating himself^ was the constant 
habit of his mind. 

Now, the impression that he had been 
overlooked bj the chief of the rebel party 
began to take a pleasing possession of his 
thoughts ; when, as Christmas approached, 
he was disturbed early one morning by the 
rude summons of his jailer to rise and 
partake of his morning repast. 

'• To what am I indebted, Master Close* 
keep for this early interniption 'i" enquired 
the prisoner. 

"Ye must e'en, my friend," said the 
jailer, *^ wait and watch, for ye are likely 
soon to be sifted as wheat for fine flour/' 

" How is that, my friend V said Tren- 
ton ; ** am I, at length, to be tried in person 
for this imputed offence V 

'* I e'en calculate that ye will find your- 
self before the lords^ commissioners this 
yery morning ; and, sooth to say, I greatly 
suspect that within a short time after 
that neither yourself nor anybody else 
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will be able to find you at least above 
ground." 

To this consoling opinion, Trenton made 
no reply, but abruptly inquiring whether 
any of the generals had arrived in Read- 
ing, was informed that both Cromwell 
and Fairfax had come the previous even- 
ing; and that it was rumoured a coun- 
cil had been held late in the night ; of 
which, from the orders the jailer had re- 
ceived, he presumed, Trenton to be the 
subject. 

Nor was he mistaken. Day had scarcely 
broken, before he was summoned to the 
presence of a mixed court of military men 
and civilians. Trenton had attired himself 
with particular care, and he was anxious 
that no trace of the trepidation natural to 
a man about to be tried for his life, should 
appear upon his countenance, though it 
assumed that earnestness and impressive 
cast, which none but the reckless, can 
avoid; adding greatly to the noble, 
manly beauty, and encreasing the intel- 
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lectual spirit for which he was distih^ 
guished. The recollection, perhaps, of the 
high characters, aad the importance of 
those before whom he was about to appear, 
in the great struggle in which he was 
himself engaged, conduced materially to 
the seriousness of his aspect. But he en- 
tered the old court house with features un- 
ruffled, and with a heart decided. 

It was into an austere presence to which 
he was introduced. The men before whom 
he stood were men to make or rule a nation. 
Deep and earnest feelings, which in happier 
times might have welled forth in a kindly 
and broad stream of charity, had been shut 
up by the contest of party spirit and the in- 
fluence of dark yet lofty principles. The 
gathering tints of danger, when the horizon 
lowers with present strife and impending 
misery, always induce and excite in men of 
forcible character those strong and per- 
manent traces of feeling, through which 
they become closely, and more closely con- 
nected in disposition with that gracious 
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and glorious Almighty,^ whose power is in- 
finite, and who is Lord alike of heaven and 
earth. Thejr begin in imitation of His be- 
hests to set sincerity and integrity as the 
first standards of their conduct ; to go on 
by believing and admiring the decisions of 
His councils ; they end in the conyiction 
that the}' are the chosen of His will to 
execute His judgments on the earth. Could 
they add the prime virtue — which he has 
commended— charity to the list of their vir- 
tues, how much nearer would they be to 
the heavenly character of the Master whom 
they profess to serve. But Calvinism has 
in its very tendency the principle of pride, 
and its votaries too often exhibit hatred to 
the excluded rather than pity for the 
lost. 

In vain Trenton looked from face to face 
of his assembled judges for one ray of 
commiseration or sympathy. No answer- 
ing glance of feeling replied to him through- 
out the whole circle. To men who are 
day by day engaged on the battle fields 
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where thev see thousands perish without 
a care or thought, life is but of little con- 
sequence ; and those who on this occasion 
presided cared not more for the effect of 
their judgment on the prisoner than for 
that of the discharge of a platoon of 
musketry. They had a business to do, 
and no balm of the milk of human kindness 
would prevent them from doing it The 
nether mill-stone could not be more unim- 
pressive except to what they deemed to 
be right. God's supremacy, and mans 
equality were the strict anchors of their 
hearts, and if either could be illus- 
trated or gratified it mattered not with how 
much harshness the proof were given ; even 
though a spirit might be crushed for ever 
in the process. 

In the centre sat Fairfax, whose mild 
yet decided countenance offered a strong 
contrast to the gloomy yet high-minded 
acerbity of Cromwell on the one side* and 
to the twinkling, cunning, and malevolence 
of Ireton on the other. Nor were the 
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figures of the military judges less con- 
trasted than their countenances. There was 
Fairfax with bis just and gentlemanly pro- 
portions ; Cromwell with his low, broadset, 
and effective chest ; and Ireton with his 
tall spare frame like a mast fitted to carry 
sail by which the vessel of the state might 
be driven. They were all habited in corslet 
and glaive, and wore both hats and swords, 
the hat of Fairfax being distinguished by a 
heron feather of considerable size. 

On either side was an individual 
habited in the cloak of a lawyer, whose 
pallid and forbidding countenances spoke 
neither of affection or pity. They had 
before them several books and paper, to 
take notes with. Below these sat their 
clerks, ready to register all that passed ; 
and between them was the clerk of the 
arraigns. Between the court and the 
prisoner were two or three counsel, with 
the officials of the tribunal. A number of 
the inhabitants had been admitted to wit- 
ness the proceedings ; but besides an 
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officer and some men, who stood with 
sheathed swords at each end of the judg- 
ment seat, there were only a few halbe- 
diers to guard both entrances of the 
court. 

Trenton read in all this array con* 
demnation and death ; but he determined 
to face the peril boldly, and, if needs be, 
to meet death as a brave and good man 
ought to do. Whether he was to be tried 
by civil or military law, he could not 
perceive, though the presidence of the 
generals, and the presence of the soldiery, 
would seem to indicate the latter. The 
idea was confirmed by the guardianship of 
two men who stood with their weapons 
drawn pn both sides of him, yet the 
legal functionaries who were present, and 
the common retainers of the county court, 
iraplijsd an admixture of the principles of 
a regular legal tribunal. The fact was, 
that it was the first attempt to impose the 
power of the army, or rather to legalise 
the proceedings of the army by the means 
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through which the leaders of the rebellion 
afterwards erected the commonwealth 
that Cromwell subsequently used as a 
pedestal for the throne of his protectorate. 
It was a subtile and successful stroke of 
politic manoeuvre. 

The proceedings were opened bj the 
clerk of the court reading an indictment, 
charging Trenton Daubigny with the high 
crime and misdemeanour of entering within 
the precincts of the state, and then and 
there doing certain acts prejudicial to the 
welfare of the kingdom ; just as if a 
foreigner had come within the realm, and 
by stratagem, or force of arms, had en- 
deavoured to work some evil to the body 
of the state. 

The criminality was alleged in various 
ways, and the indictment included a 
number of counts, all curious and coraplex 
in their construction. In the first, Trenton 
was charged as an intruder ; in the second, 
as a traitor ; in the third, as a spy ; but 
in none was his position as an officer of 
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the royal army in the slightest degree 
alluded to, nor was the imputation of his 
being a spy, in any way, justified hy a 
knowledge of his attachment to the royal 
cause. 

This was no small comfort to Trenton, 
for it was precisely on that point that he 
felt his case to be the least defensible. 
How he was to procure evidence to orer- 
conie the other charges, he did not know, 
and he, therefore, had no reliance, except 
on the deductions of common sense, which, 
presuming his appearance to be a true 
representation of his character, were plain 
enough. He was aware that this would 
i^t pass without being inquired into, and 
if any investigation took place respecting it, 
there was a diflSculty in supporting it 
without direct or indirect falsehood. To 
neither of these he determined would he 
resort, for he had suffered enough in 
becoming, though unintentionally, a party 
to the misrepresentation of his follower the 
day previous to his capture. Another ex- 
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pedient presented itself, not only more 
agreeable to his character, bat in itself 
excellent and grounded in truth and right 
principle ; one ^hich would assist him out 
of all the difficulties of his position; would 
justify the wearing of any costume he 
might choose to assume, and set him at 
liberty — to defy, if he could not defeat, 
his enemies. If he escaped, it would be 
with honour ; if he failed, it would be 
without any infringement of his right of 
future action. It was a bold decision, 
and the attempt would be fraught with 
danger, for its immediate effect would be 
to convert his judges into enemies ; but he 
determined to abide the risk, and deny the 
jurisdiction of the court. The result 
proved that, an independent line of con- 
duct, which has a reliance on Providence 
for its basis, is always the wisest as. well as 
the bravest plan. In the present instance, 
it deprived the judges of Trenton of au- 
thority if it could not denude them of 
power. 

VOL. HI. B 
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The clerk of the arraigns read the 
charge, and concluded with the usual form 
of— 

" Prisoner, what say you to this ; guilty 
or not guilty ?" 

" By what authority do you make this 
inquiry V^ returned Trenton. 

The clerk looked astonished, and was 
abojit to reply when he was interrupted 
by the president of the court, who, in a 
mild tone of authority, said, 

*' Prisoner, reply to the charge, guilty or 
not guilty V 

" I must first know by what authority 
the charge is raade,^' .Trenton answered. 

" We are not here young man to answer 
questions touching our authority, but to 
set you at liberty or deliver you to punish- 
ment. The justices of the realm are 
bound to do their duty to the common- 
wealth.'' 

" If you will show me the sign manual 
of his Majesty, I will instantly obey your 
orders, and plead to the charge ye have 
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made, however iniquitous it maj be * but I 
see neither of the King's justices on 
that benohi) nor y©t a jury to try the 
cause/' 

'' Beware, young man/' Fairfax returned^ 
" how jQu offend against the dignity of the 
court. We are not incUnjed to be severe." 

'* Your severity or your mildness is of 
small import to me, worthy sir. I care 
not for the one,, and. desire not the other* 
I demand to know why ye . detain a free 
born, subject of his Majesty V 

Fairfax seemed at some loss to answer 
to this strange remonstrance, when Crom- 
well, whose dark and extraordinary visage 
Trenton well remembered, -and whose 
features had for sometime been working 
with gathering, but suppressed rage broke 
in upon their colloquy. 

" What! mean ye, sir, for to question the 
authority of the high commissioners of the 
parUament ?" 

" I deny the authority of parliament, to 
E 3 
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appoint any commissioners but through the 
power of the King/' 

'' Let him be punished for contempt of 
court/' interrupted Ireton, whose mean 
yet imposing countenance was distorted by 
contending emotions, in which, strange to 
say, fear was predominant ; for though 
unquestionably brave in the field, he had 
none of that quiet self-possessed disregard 
of others, which is the real evidence of 
true intrepidity, and he now felt as if all 
his power was slipping from his hands. 
'' Away with him/' 

"Thou art not right in this matter." 
Fairfax mildly answered^ " We are bound 
to vindicate the authority of parliament, 
but we must do justice at the same time. 
The young man is not to be considered 
guilty until he is declared so." 

"He ought to have been tried by a 
martial court." Cromwell growled. " What 
say you, my good masters to this plea of the 
insufficiency of the court." 
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^'That the court is sufficient,^ one of 
the legal fiinctionaries replied, **the prisoner 
has himself aUowed ; for, he aUeges that if 
the Eing^s sanction were giren to the com- 
missioners of parliament, he conld not den j 
its legality. Now the parliament was 
called by the authority of the King's writ, 
and was legally empowered to act, yea^ 
even to the extent of dethroning the King 
himself^ if he did aught that was contrary 
to the law. They are therefore empowered^ 
and it is absurd to suppose' that they can 
lose these powers because one portion of 
the state, namely the King (if such a title 
be allowed within the commonwealth,) 
shall desert his duty. On the contrary, 
they are called upon by the general ne- 
cessity to fulfil all that which he has neg- 
lected to do. They have done so. They 
haye appointed commissioners for the 
preservation of the peace, and the punish- 
ment of offenders. Of a portion of those 
commissioners this court is constituted; 
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and therefore it is a legal court, and quite 
competent to try the prisoner at the bar. 
I hold, Sir Thomas, that yoa are sufficient 
4;o try, to judge, and if necessary, to con- 
demn ; and your sentence may be legally 
and rightly aocomplished/' 

" Beside,^* said the other suborned hire- 
ling of justice, 'Hhe country has been plaoed 
under martial law; three officers of the 
army of the state preside ; they have the 
power to adjudge according to the evidence 
brought before them ; and there can be no 
doubt as to the legality of the court, aud 
of its proceedings. The court may goon 
and adjudge.^' 

A murmur of applause ran round the 
precincts of the court, which was speedily 
suppressed by Fairfstx. 

" But why stay we here," said Cromwell, 
'' to be questioned by a braggart like this. 
Halberdiers do your duty." He was only 
exhibiting .that strong hand which shortly 
afterwards set Faiifax and all the rest 
aside. 
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" Against this/' said Trenton. '' I shall 
steadily protest." 

" Away with him, the evidence is suffi- 
ciently conclusive," exclaimed Cromwell. 

With the strong hand the form is of 
secondary import. Cromwell was not a 
man to do his business by halves. His 
erders were obeyed with little delay and 
less ceremony, 

•'I tell you my masters," said the 
General, as Trenton was removed, "that 
if ye shall thus play with those who have 
been dehvered into our hands, He who 
giveth all things will soon take from you 
the power of directing this nation aright." 

" Brother, we must abide by the law,' 
said Fairfax. 

" We have broken, and we must make 
the law,'' abruptly returned his companion. 

"We must do as necessity requires." 
Ireton added. 

" Break up the cdurt, break up the court, 
Sir Thomas,*' returned Cromwell. "The 
prisoner is condemned." 
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** As you will it brother,'' said Fairfax, 
*'the proofs appear suffieient, and our 
authority those good gentlemen say is cona* 
plete/' 

**The prisoner is condemned/^ said 
Cromwell, to the registrar, not deigning to 
notice the remark of Fairfax, and without 
further parley, he sulkily half raised his 
hat, and left the court. 

It was the first time that he had been 
brought into contact with a character, the 
repetition of which formed the peculiar 
strength of Charleses party. That strength 
consisted, not in the monarchical principle 
which, from its foundation on the feudal 
system had grown into the very hearts and 
frames *of his followers, and was propor- 
tionately permanent and influential, but in 
that far searching perception into the 
true principles of national happiness which 
the more lofty minded of his followers 
possessed. Had this been as general as 
it was imposing, and as common as the 
determined and loyal valour by which they 
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were animated, Cromwell would never hare 
been protector of England. 

The instance that had just occurred was 
trifling, but it was sufficient to convince 
him that the time for temporising was 
past ; and he determined to overcome an 
opposition which he saw was not to be 
subduedi His course was taken — he made 
the law. 

The cell to which Trenton was con- 
ducted, was different from that in which 
he had been hitherto confined. He crossed 
the courtyard with his keepers, and en- 
tered the corridor, an'd when he arrived at 
the accustomed door, he stayed mechani- 
cally for it to grate at the summons of his 
keeper, but an intimation was given him, 
that this was not to be his resting place, 
and with some little curiosity, but without 
any sense of apprehension, he followed the 
soldiers. 

"Another has got your place there, 
master,'^ said the corporal. 

" Aye indeed,^' returned Trenton ; " who 
may the unfortunate man be T 
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** One ^ho, like yourself, vUl not long 
feel his troubles/' 

•' How is that T 

'* Time will show — ^the Greneral is hot 
over and abore squeamish ior all his fan- 
dangoes/' 

*'Methinks» mj good fellow/' said the 
prisoner, ** that you can hardly belong to 
those gentlemen who have taken all the 
righteousness in the world to themselves/' 

'' If that was the case, sir, I should have 
been quite sure that I didn't ; but I hare 
pretended so long myself that I begin to 
think there is nothing in earnest/' 

" There, my good fellow, you are wrong. 
I am in earnest, and so, I think, is your 
General, if that square-headed, dark- 
visaged man be your leader/' 

'' I fear you'll find he is," said the other ; 
*' but mind your steps, for it grows darker 
every foot you make/' 

'' Trenton had been too much occupied 
to perceive the deepening gloom, but being 
now made sensible of the circumstance, by 
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the obsenratioQ of the corporal, he per* 
ceiyed that he was treading an inclined 
footwaj paved with brick. Over him was 
an arch, of the same material, whitened, 
to gather as many of the rays of light as 
possible, but at the close of a winter 
day, they were few, and Trenton became 
sensible of the palpable darkness in which 
he was being immured. He perceived this 
more strongly wh^ after a few more 
steps, they turned a corner, where the ob- 
scurity was complete. One of the soldiers 
laid his arm across Trenton's chest, to 
prevent his advancing further, and tapped 
at a door, which, by the sound, Trenton 
perceived, was studded with iron bosses. 
It grated heavily on its hinges, and he felt 
his eyes dazzled with a sudden Ught. 

*' Whither are you conducting me,'' he 
exclaimed, as he felt the cold chill of un- 
derground vaults strike upon his frame. 
For a moment, his hand was pressed. 
He turned to look for him who had given 
the friendly grasp, when he perceived the 
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place on which he stood to.moje as on a 
pivot. 

" Whither are you conducting me T he 
repeated. 

The door described the same circle as 
himself, and with a slight click, he saw it 
close, and include him in the lower 
range. 

" To the condemned cell^^ was uttered in 
his ear, in an under tone, which sounded 
like rumbling thunder through the distant 
archways. An icy chill thrilled his heart, 
and he felt that life and hope were closed 
upon him for eyer. 

The descent now became more rapid 
and precipitous. Each step it became more 
and more difficult to tread. The bricks 
were evidently laid without cement, and 
shortly afterwards, they altogether ceased, 
and the way was made of the bare earth, 
which here and there Trenton perceived 
tp be wet and muddy, with the drippings 
of ground springs. The walls, too, were 
slimy, and the air disagreeable and noxious. 
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A large insect crept hastily aross his &ce, 
and a bat, disturbed from some nook of its 
miserable abode, by the unwonted light, 
rushed with a half scream against his 
cheek, and the fluttering of its wings 
through the damp, dark passages, seemed 
ominous of misery and death. 

Trenton's heart failed him, and his knees 
knocked, as he hastened, by an irresistible 
impul9e, after his leader, who, carried a 
lamp, which gleamed with a light far too 
insufficient for the purposes of easy tran- 
sit. The necessity to attend to his foot- 
steps — for the loose stones and gravel 
were difficult, and sometimes painful 
to walk upon, so occupied him, as to 
prevent his fully contemplating the dread- 
fulness of his situation, while the air every 
moment became more difficult to breathe. 

Once he stopped at a place which seemed 
to offer a rest for his weary feet ; but he 
again felt the horrid motion which had 
nearly produced a vertigo before. The 
place, on which he stood turned, like the 
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last, upon a pivot, and the dight dick re- 
minded him afresh if such had been ne<:^es- 
sary, of his incarceration in this living 
tomb. 

His jailer waited for him without saying a 
word to relieve his horrid depression ; and, as 
Trenton again reached his side, he applied 
a huge key to what appeared a part of 
the wail. A force from behind, told him 
he had been both seen and followed: — and 
that if the design, which he had once con^^ 
ceived, of attacking the guide, had been 
carried into effect, it would have been im- 
mediately succeeded by his own destruc- 
tion. The impulse was a slight one ; but 
it forced him across the threshold. The 
door was closed before he could turn round, 
the key again grated, and he was left to 
solitude and partial darkness. 

A small taper-like lamp stood near a 
heap of: damp straw littered into the cor- 
ner, and beside it was a basin of water 
and a crust of mouldy bread, the usual 
fare of the wretched inhabitants of the 
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place. It was with a feeling akin to des- 
pair, that Trenton flung himself on the 
felon's bed, from which few arose but to 
tread the darker passage to eternity. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" Boldness with adyenture will accomplish much. 
With prudence more, — safetj perhaps." 



Long confinement and exclusion from 
those exhilarating impulses which are afi 
necessary to mental health, as pure and 
fresh air are to the body, tended to bow 
the spirit of Trenton ; and as, after the 
first shock of surprise had passed, he lifted 
up his head fi*om the abyss of his misery to 

> 

survey his abode, he turned with a sicken- 
ening shudder from every object around 
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him, and closed his eyes with an almost 
prayer that they might nerer again open 
upon an earthly object. 

For a few moments he could exclude 
the hideous prospect which, narrow as 
were its bounds was full of horror. The 
deep blackness upon his eye-balls was an 
infinite relief to the jaded sense ; but> by 
degrees, the dark vacuity broke into mazy, 
misty changes like the gathering and in- 
termingling rapours of a winter morning, 
when the rising light shows the dreary veil 
that shades the world. Stronger every 
moment fi-om its relief his vision gradually 
pierced the void before him, until each 
dark cloud seemed to recede from his sight 
and condense into horrible and fantai^tic 
forms that mouthed and mocked at his 
sufferings. 

Reason seemed tottering; but, with a 
strong effort of his faculties, Trenton drove 
the phantoms firom his sight, and seemed 
to have resumed the empire over his mind. 
With the disinissal of the dismal imagin- 
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ings he appeared to have recovered freei 
dom — but, ^th perception, came back the 
sad realitj. The dark, grave-like stnell of 
the cell in which he was immersed, seemed 
to grow stronger and stronger, and with it 
came a full, clear, and distinct perception 
of every object around him. 

Had the clear, broad sunlight been shin- 
ing into that horrid Cave, it could not he 
thought have displayed more perfectly every 
crack and crevice, every rise and hollow ; the 
blackened walls streaming with dungeon 
damp, ^d the sUmy and unclean vermin that 
Crept among its pollution,, than they were 
now laid open and visible before the closed 
feyes of Trenton. 

Already one dark reptile had drawn to- 
wards his bed ; and, as he saw its disgust- 
ing shape approach — its cold revolting 
eyes of dark slate colour, were fixed upon 
him ; aiid, as he saw it spirt its venom, he 
sprung back with a shriek of horror as 
he felt the ice chill upon his hand. 

The involuntary movement relieved him 
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from the state of inetital collMipse, into 
\f hich, at the first shock, he kaddyien "with- 
out, however, in anj material d^;ree miti- 
gating the intensitj of his suffering. He 
only exchanged one kind ^ misery for 
another of greater weight. Intolerable, 
indeed, it appeared to him at first. Death, 
an infamous death, stared him in the face. 
The honours of his profession were cast 
aside, and could not be resumed — for 
though conscious of no defilement from the 
mean treachery of a spy, he was aware that 
there was apparently eveiy justification for 
thesentence of his judges, and he determined 
that, as he was alofae in the disgrace so 
would he be alone in suiktaiBihg the discre- 
dit. This was the bitter drop infused into 
his cup, which would have turned all to gall, 
and have left hhn but the nauseous dregs 
of unmitigated evil if he could, from any 
source, have derived consolation. 

If, to him, the draught was thus repul- 
sive, who laboured under the shade with- 
out the reality of misdoing, what must be 
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the sensations of him who suffers under 
the pangs of a guilty conscience — who looks 
back to unproYoked iniquity, and forward 
to a dreadful judgment. Oh ! the sting 
of death, indeed, is sin. 

The very thought of the pollution which 
he suffered, thrilled through his very soul. He 
could not divest himself of the feeling that 
the circumstances he was placed in formed 
part of himself, that they were a tangible, 
sensible portion of his own being, and a part 
of that experience which he would hereafter 
have to detail, when memory should light 
up, with its immortal and pervading lustre, 
every deed, and word, and thought, before 
that dread tribunal, where the doings of cor- 
ruption will be tried according to the 
perfectibility of the Godhead. 

Then came visions of the glories which 
shall surround that judgment seat, dim im- 
perfect conceptions of the inconceivable ma- 
jesty which shall preside thereon ; the bands 
of seraphim and of cherubim, and of every 
order of . the lofty spirits, and of the iu- 
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numerable angels of all the mighty hodts 
of heaven, which, in attendant awe, and 
happy dependence shall surround that 
throne, grew upon his spirit with a 
startling brilliancy and grandeur that 
bowed him to the very earth ; and then he 
looked around, behind, beyond, on the mass 
of beings which had lived since the world 
began, a number which no man could num- 
ber, myriads, mass upon mass, generation on 
generation, people upon people. There was 
the literal fulfilment of scripture ; truth in 
the exhibition of a seed numerous as the 
sand upon the sea-shore, gathered from the 
east, and from the north, and from the 
west, and from the south, and from every 
kindred and tribe, and nation, to see the 
glory of that day, and admire the faith- 
fulness, the perfect faithfulness, of Him 
who bestowed the title of the father of 
the faithful. He saw the multitudes 
stretching on and on, far beyond the ken 
of human eye. He saw the great spirits 
of the earth, whose genius and whose 
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minds had ruled the souls of men, and the 
great warriors who had devastated and 
conquered provinces and realms, but had 
been but as clay in the hands of the potter 
to work out the righteous designs of Him 
whose thoughts are wisdom, and whose 
word is truth. 

Foremost in the dense array that covered 
the earth, like one dark cloud that over- 
shadows with its unbroken hue the whole 
concave of heaven, stood the patriarchs, 
the prophets and apostles, who had been 
the messengers of holiness in the world, 
awaiting the high behests of their glorified 
and enthroned Lord and Master, He whom 
they had loved on earth, who had loved 
them before, and now loved them to the 
end. Before them all, and in the immediate 
presence of the bright galaxy of the sky, 
was one dark speck ; it was the standing 
place of the accused — and at it stood 
Trenton Daubigny, telling, with a plainness 
which seemed to be drawn from his heart- 
strings, every conception and every act of 
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his earthly existence. He was at the darkest 
part of it. There was the deep revolting 
pollution of his dungeon cell, there was 
the confession of self-condemnatioa upon 
his lips ; and, as he was about to utter it, 
the hellish incorporation of infernal malice 
raised a cloak on which was woven the 
tortures of the pit to envelope him ; and 
then, as with frantic agony he flung up his 
arms to cast it from him one bright forni 
of celestial beauty, struck upon his sight. 
It was radiant with the glory of the man- 
sions of the sky ; there was a smile on her 
beatified countenance of ineffable felicity ; 
and she was clad in robes white and shining 
so as no fuller can white them. She 
stood advanced among the heavenly host, 
she held up a volume whose leaver 
were formed of gold, and whose words 
were made of ruby of burning brilliance ; 
its covering was of crystal and diamond 
interposed, and as she held the book on 
higH it shone like light, and cast a new 
glory upon her countenance. With 
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smiling affection she opened the book, and 
pouited with her glancing finger to a 
passage which Trenton remembered they 
had often discussed together, and the 
words ran " Thy word is truth" and then 
she pointed to another *' Beloved if our 
heart condemn us God is greater than our 
hearty and knoweth all things /* and then 
she pointed to another, " Greater is He that 
is in Its than he that is in the world ;" and 
then she pointed to another " Pray without 
ceasing," and as she held the book on high 
yet to another — " It is a faithful and true 
saying, that Jesus Christ came into the toorld 
to save sinners" Then she closed the 
book and kissed it ; and, as by inherent 
and bestowed power, she rose into the^mid 
air, and with an affection, admiration, and 
love, which none but a heavenly face could 
beam, she stretched forth her arms towards 
the Glorious Being, who sat upon the throne, 
while a chorus, soft as' the ripple of a 
summer sea or the sighing of the evening 
breeze on the surface of some gentle stream, 
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but affluent with the music and melody of 
the spheres, broke from the myriad denizens 
of the sky, and as they touched their harps 
with lingering love, the bearen was filled 
with tbaangelic strain, ^* Behold the lamb.'* 
Trenton looked. Mercy, and pardon, 
and peace were beaming upon the face 
of the Great Judge of the quick and dead, 
and Trenton felt within himself that ecstasy 
of joy and peace which passeth all under- 
standing. He turned to thank, with grati- 
tude, the messenger of grace, and the lips 
of Helen Endsleigh bade him welcome to 
the realms of light. 

The vision passed rapidly as a dream, but 
not so its effect. Trenton felt the concep- 
tion to be one of those secret internal 
emotions by which the Spirit of a gracious 
6o4 often speaks to the heart of man, and 
he h9>d comfort in it. The recollection of 
wher^ his only hope was, and where his 
strength should be broke upon him, and he 
was asl^amed that be bad suffered any cir- 
cumstanpe, however dreadful, so to absorb 

VOL. in. P 
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him as to orerweigh the fortitude of the 
nian^ and the courage of a Christian. He 
remembered that he had a dark trial t6 
pass through, and he determined to seek 
that strength by Mrhich alone it could be en- 
dured. 

He knelt, but gathering fencies clouded 
his mind, and obscured his thoughts. The 
words seemed to be parched in his throat ; 
but by degrees he became more and more 
abstracted from outward things, his heart 
opened, his apprehensions softened, his 
terrors ceased, bis cares subsided, and as 
his feelings began once more to act with 
their accustomed play, he grew stronger 
and stronger, and in spite of all the horrors 
by which he was beset, he became once 
more master of himself. With reliance 
came courage, with courage hope, and mth 
hope a determination if possible to escape. 

Such thoughts are seldom unaccom- 
panied by an eflfort, and as he rose from his 
knees, he began to take the true bearings 
of his position ; he felt that it was not the 
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consequence of his own folly or inadver- 
tence, but that it had been incurred 
in the discharge of his duty; that 
nothing is really disgraceful but that which 
is criminal ; and that if the very worst oc- 
curred it was but the terminating a 
life in that cause for which he had often 
recklessly risked it on the field of battle. 
As his object was to serve that cause he 
became sensible that the forfeitture of his 
existence was honourable just in propor- 
tion to the extent of service, and the sacri- 
fice by which it was obtained. 

He sat down upon his wretched pallet 
to reflect, and as he became more sensible of 
external things he perceived the small 
flame of the lamp to flicker, and felt the 
chill of the wind upon his cheek. Con- 
vinced that there was some outlet from 
the cell beside that through which he had 
entered, cautiously shading the light 
that its small flame might not be extin- 
guished, he stepped carefully round its 
narrow precincts. It was evidently close 

F 2 
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to the foundations of the castle, for the 
stones irere large aod rudely piled together 
without any c^n^nt to connect th^m, but 
aperture there appeared to he none,nor any 
evident i»eans iby ^hich air could be ad- 
mitted. Tbe ceiling was high, so that his 
faint Ught barely sufficed to show him its 
distance, and to assure him of hisdnability to 
reach it, even if there were any means of 
escape by it, but there appeai'ed to be 
none. 

Again he resumed liis seat with a heart 
depressed from ids survey, land with the 
conviction that be was indeed an the toils of 
the hunter ; yet, from a seaase of duty, be 
determined never to despond, and, in 
order to sustain his strength, he took the 
bread, .and drank the wiater^--exhaustidn 
will make any viands sweet, yeal even the 
bitter bread of advietsity. He found re- 
freshment and support wJ|,en^ as it oc- 
curred, he most needed them. 

Time must have flown for hours. Nature, 
wearied by intense emotion, was yielding to 
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repose y andTreutoii watt reflecting, asoonaci* 
ousness was departiiig. innleep, that a heart 
of ionocence caafind evmi. tl» straw of the 
coDdemoed felou to>beta. bed of peAce, whea 
he was startled frQm his medltatioDS by the' 
tread of a footstep without Once aiore 
the key grated in the lock. 

" Come the J tp murder 100 in Rudnight 
darkness V was the first thought of Tren- 
ton, who determined to. defend his life- 
to the uttermost. But, alas! his arms 
dropped listlesdy to his. sid^i when he re- 
collected the utter futility of resistance. 
He had decided to abide his lot with. 
patience, therefctt^ his apprehensions were 
subdued as a singly stranger crossed the. 
threshold, and closed the door care&Uy 
behind him. 

The individtial tirho entered habiDed 
in the plain costuine of cbe period, was of 
the middle height^ or perhaps a little 
below it., but with no indication of 
the superior strength which would induce 
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him to enter, unattended, the presence 
of a desperate man, who might accomplish 
freedom and hfe by his destruction. Tren- 
ton had been left without bonds, and the 
fifst thought that entered his imagination 
was to seize upon his visitor and set him- 
self at liberty. Hope reviyed for the mo- 
ment, and the sight of the handle of a 
dagger which he observed in the stranger's 
vest, only seemed to offer a means to over- 
come opposition. Better thoughts came. 
The supposition that a life must be sacri- 
ficed with only the chance after all of 
escape brought on his constant habit of 
considering the effect of his conduct upon 
others as well as himself, and the idea b{ 
such an attempt viras crushed almost as 
soon as it was conceived. 

The stranger read his thoughts, and a 
smile, almost of contempt, seemed to cross 
his features. His eyes became lighted with 
a momentary animation, and there was a 
slight movement as if he were about to 
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throw himself into a posture of fence, It 
was but half executed, the smile of plea- 
santry merged into one of cynic insolence, 
and gradually the air of severity which 
had first marked his countenance, was re^ 
sumed. He carried a small lamp in his 
hand, which he placed beside that which 
Trenton already had, and stood for a few 
momenjLs intently regarding the young 
man. 

Trenton bore this scrutiny but ill, and 
having in yain endeavoured to recollect 
where he had last met with that, pallid 
and impassive face, at length accosted him 
in a tone in which there was less of courtesy 
than was usual in his deportment 
. " Methinks, good sir, that this is but an 
ill time for the indulgence of idle curi- 
osity.'' 

'' Master Daubigny V' was the abrupt 
reply. 

Common policy would seem to require a 
denial of himself ; but Trenton had suffered 
enough by coinciding, though unwillingly, 
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in a misrepresentation, and scorning 
again to compromise his self-respect, he 
replied, " That is my name ; but how 
know you me 1 and who are you V^ 

** It boots not Master Daubigny, who I 
am, and how I know you. It will suffice 
to assure you that I am your Mend, and 
that I am here to offer you liberty and 
hfe/' 

" These are boons," said Trenton, " with 
which no- man would lightly part, and 
could they be well attained would be deeply 
valued." 

'' Life is at all times, Master Daubiguy, 
a thing of chance keeping, especially in 
times like these ; but when it is to be 
lost with the mockery of honest mes^ afelon 
before the eyes of armieis, and a spectacle* 
to the world, it is a fate that most men 
would shudder at. It is from this that I 
would deliver thee.*' 

** Yet is it a fate, my master,'' Trenton 
replied, " that it may be a duty to undergo, 
aye, and cheerfully too/' 



^ More easy to look at than endure. In 
the field of battle^ Master Daubigny, a 
man may face death with readiness, for it 
is the place of honour, but death is another 
thing OH a gibbet* The labouring breath, 
the writhing frame, the odious, bitti^r,* 
biting scorn, the jeer, the derision, the 
contempt of the gaping multitude— the 
offscouring of the earth to spit upon yott 
with their filthy hatred." 

"Are little heeded by him who hath 
greater things in view," Trenton inter- 
rupted, though he began to loathe the picture 
in which he by no means wished to pliay 
the chief figure. 

" And then," said the other without 
appearing to notice the interruption, " the 
dark entry on that dreM pathway which 
leads, none knows whither ; which is p^^ived, 
some good men say, with woes unutterable; 
and if they be right, is always trodden by 
him who dies beneath the curse of the tree 
with a certainty that it leads only to the^ 
dark pit of endless perdition." 
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•' Truly, friend, thou wouldst gire lift but 
moody thoughts for the last few hours," said 
Trenton. ''These walls^ this bed, that lamp^ 
thyself) and these miserable relics/' he ad" 
ded, kicking a human bone with his foot, the 
form of which was shaken from its fetters 
by the closing of the door when I entere<l 
this accursed place> are but as prepara- 
tives for a trial in which a man has to 
yield his life. Methinks thou mightst have 
spared the infliction of thy presence. If 
thou hadst aught of comfort to give^ thy visit 
had indeed been a welcome mercy/' 

" It is because I wish to give thee com- 
fort that I am here, Master Daubigny. 
Thou mayst buy freedom and life.'' 

" With honour ?" exclaimed Trenton, 
eagerly catching at the word. 

" With honour and great repute/' 

" As how ! speak my friend) speak," ex- 
claimed the prisoner, " and my heart shall 
bless thee," and in his earnestness he laid 
his hand upon the stranger s arm, with a 
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gripe which none but a djing man can 
give." 

" Stand off, or by the mass 1*' cried the 
other, as he leapt aside, and his naked >^ea* 
pon flashed in the gleam of the tapers 
h'ght. 

" I pray thee pardon, my friend ; thou 
seemest too fearful of one, thou but now 
didst say thou wert ready to befriend,'^ said 
Trenton with an air of contempt and of- 
fended pride, 

" I pray thy mercy, Master Daubigny ; 
but thou must remember that thou art 
kere a condemned felon to perish on the 
gibbet at this day's dawn, and thou must 
forgive me if, with the world T have, for a 
moment, been unable to separate the ideas 
of disgrace and guilt. A passing thought 
will tell thee that we look upon a con* 
demned felon as a dangerous companion ; 
I mean thee good, and naught but good 
— ^but thou must pay a price, though a 
cheap one to obtain it/' 
. "" Thou hast my forgiveness, fair sir; and 
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1 pray thee for thine in return ; ifj iii don- 
templation of the bitter truths thou hast 
put, it may be^ somewhat rudely hefofe me^ 
I did forget the couttesy that is due at the 
hands of evei*y strangei^. But this boon ! it 
may be bought/' 

"It may/' 

•* Whdt is its extdnt V^ 

*' Life, liberty, honour, and i*ank/' 

" Its price?*' 

" A word/^ 

** Name thatt word/' said Tfenton, as his 
dark eyes flashed with an unwonted fire 
and bid pallid eheek was flushed with an 
unusual glow; 

For a moment his companion surveyed 
him with a careful eye. He calculated the 
depth of misery in which he was immersed ; 
he had brought, with force and power, all 
the bitter potion of an ignominious death 
before him, he witnessed the excited eye 
and the flushed theek with internal tri- 
umph ; and yet his hand inyoluntarily 
sought the hilt of his dagger. He hesitated 
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before he premimed to lay temptatioa 
before an honorable mind ; uid, as he spoke 
the words were uttered slowly and with 
caution. 

'' King Charles hath certain correspon- 
dence, and hath certain hope of succour 
from the Continent. It is known that the 
Queen has not been made privy to the ar-- 
rangement. The Parliament is, at this 
time, depressed for want of means and 
stores. It is known that thou art in pos- 
session of the facts, and of the word which 
would enable them to thwart the King and 
obtain the stores. For that password thou 
shalt have thy Hberty and life — the 
command of a regiment in the army of the 
Commonwealth, or, if it please thee best, 
full freedom to return enriched, unscathed, 
and with a guerdon of concealment to thine 
own party, to abide the fortune of this 
war, or to retire from the contest alto- 
gether, with a guarantee of neutrality by 
which none shall harm thee.'' 
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"And when shall I have these benefits 
if I comply with thy desire V 

'* This instant they are thine/^ 

" I will tell thee where these stores are, 
and how they may be obtained*'^ 

" Speak/' 

" Thy word is pledged/* 

" It is thine/' 

Trenton had advanced to within a few 
inches of Derivale — or Clerton, as he was 
called by the Kepublicans — ^for it was, indeed, 
that arch spirit of evil by whom he had been 
thus tempted ; and it was a strange sight 
to see those two opposed in that dark vault 
by two dim lamps at midnight. In the 
face of one all the emotions of despair, 
awakened hope> energy, pride, and contempt 
contended, andallthe working of an honor- 
able heart struggling and endeavouring t^i 
suppress the death-blight which told him, at 
once, that the bright hopes that had begun 
to flutter at his heart, were over and for 
ever dead. The other with fixed, yet di- 
lated eyes, his cheek trenched with rigidity, 
and all his countenance speaking the force 
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of his bright intelligence and triumphant 
malice. 

" Thou wilt keep thy word.'' 

"I will." 

'' Those stores are laid up in raults at 
Oxford ; Mr. Hyde has the pass key. The 
king, myself, and another only beside, have 
the word by which that key may be ob- 
tained. Thy worthy master, may conquer 
the King— may force the stores-secure 
Mr. Hyde — catch that other who hath the 
word, or thou mayst dig it out of me, or I 
may tell it thee at— Doomsday, but not 
before. Thou hast thy answer. E(.-ep thy 
word.'' 

"It would be diflSicult to describe the emo- 
tions which passed over the countenance of 
Deri vale as the last words fell from Trenton's 
lips. They wore the expression of demonia- 
cal rage, disappointment and hatred. His 
nostrils dilated, — but, with habitual tact he 
suppressed the outburst of his rage— and 
there was a condensation of almost incoa-* 
ceivable malignity as he broke forth— 
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" Thou palterest witt me> vlllam! ' The 
\<rord I'll have, or ten thousand tortures 
shall destroy thy detested carcase !" 

*' Villain !*' said Trenton> and he strode 
up in front to the very beard of the threat- 
ener, while a smile of cool contempt played 
upon his features. '' Villain, did'st thou> 
say, most gentle sir ? Did'st thou not say 
this word would help the worthy Parlia- 
ment in their most damnable rebellion ? 
^nd have I not told thee where it is to be 
had ? Villain !^' and his heart warmed and 
his spirit rose as he went on. '' Thou didst 
take a man at his worst preparation to de« 
prive him of his honour and good con- 
science. Thou didst but lay before him all 
the horrors of an odious death, to hire him 
to betray the best of masters and the no- 
blest cause. Thou didst ask him to bar- 
ter all that a good man priees most, for the 
miserable refuge of a life of shame* 
Villain ! keep thy name and keep thy 
word." 
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" I wUl," returned Derivale, " I will as 
thou hast/' 

" Thou shalt,^' returned Trenton, as he 
a^ain espied the dagger raised to be darted 
at his throat. 

" It is freedom for thee/' said the other, 
as the blade descended. "Freedom fof 
the hell thou hast sought. Depart." 

And with the rapidity of thought it was 
buried in Trenton's shoulder. 

" He shall," exclaimed a voice behind; 
and ere the blow could be repeated, si 
struggle was commenced, for Trenton saw thc^ 
weapon seized, and a powerful grasp from 
behind pinioned both his adver«iry's arms. 

" Ah ! hell fury, deyils, hold oflF, or by 
all the fiends, I swear 111 take thy recreant 
life." 

" No doubt, my master, when you are 
able, but two can play at that. Drop the 
knife, or by the gracious saints I'll twist 
both your shoulders out of their sockets, 
and break your neck into the bargain." 
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. " Hold off, or my yengeance !" 

But he was held in too strong a grasp 
to be eluded, and, notwithstanding his 
most violent exertions, was unable to free 
himself from the stalwart hold that bound 
him. Trenton had fallen from the sudden 
pang and faintness of the wound, but had 
now recovered his foot-hold, and returned 
to the contest. Power (for it was indeed 
he, who by some unexpected turn had come 
to the rescue) though able to restrain his 
adversary, was pi^vented from taking any 
active measures against him by his position, 
when the movements of all were for the mo- 
ipentarrested by the sound as of approaching 
footsteps. Trenton had already wrenched 
the dagger from Derivale, when the latter 
made a spring to the door-way. 

" Run, Daubigny, my darhng, run," ex- 
claimed Power, as he again seized the 
Jesuit. 

" What ! and leave you, my dear fellow, 



never." 



Already had they reached the door, the 
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shouts of Deriyale had awakened the at- 
tention of the sentinels above. * 

"Ah! ye may brawl till your heart 
aches ; but quick, Daubigny, quick/* 

Trenton had passed the threshold of 
his prison-house. Hope lent new strength 
to his almost exhausted frame, and he had 
succeeded in separating Power from the 
grasp of their antagonist. Liberty was 
apparently within his grasp, and Derivale 
was immured instead of himself. His 
friend was about to hasten from the spot, 
when in a moment Trenton felt the same 
whirling motion which had twice struck 
upon his heart. The door revolved, and 
the two Royalists were again prisoners 
within ^the dungeon vault, and before they 
could recover from his surprise, Trenton 
again heard that slight yet ominous click 
which told him that the spring had 
caught. 

Had it not been for the dreadfulnessof his 
situation^ Trenton would have laughed 
heartily at the expression of ludicrous sur- 
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prise with which Power perceived his un- 
expected defeat, and even as it was, he 
could not refrain a smile at his exclama- 
tion, 

'' Gracious I and you don't know V* 
For a moment, he stood in utter astonish- 
ment. He could not well believe his senses. 
He surveyed the door, he felt the walls, 
and it was not until he had twice walked 
across the cell and back again, and endea- 
voured, of course in vain, to make his exit, 
that he became convinced that he was a 
prisoner. When, at length, the truth 
appeared evident, he hailed it with a long, 
low whistle, indicative of surprise rather 
than anything ebe. Despondency seemed 
a sensation quite alien to his nature, iind it 
was with an expression of the most ridi- 
culous gravity that he turned to Trenton, 
exclaiming, 

'' A nate trick, by the powers, Master * 
Trenton, as ever I saw — the spalpaues! 
when I thought I had ye safe as a fetter- 
look out of their hands."* 
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But Trenton was in no humour to an- 
swer with lightheartedness, for he was fast 
suiTering from loss of blood, and again 
seated himself on his wretched pallet a 
wc^'n and almost despairing man. 

" And you, too, have I hurried into ruin, 
my good friend," he said in reply to a re- 
mark of Power's, as he endearoured to 
staunch the blood. 

" Ye are not done yet, Trenton dear. 
Take that. It will keep the life in ye,'* 
returned his friend, who after several 
attempts succeeded in effectually securing a 
bandage upon the wound. 

The light fortunately, or rather provi- 
dentially, had not been extinguished, and to 
Daubigny's astonidbunent. Power commen- 
ced measuring the sides of the cell with 
great care, and at length fixed upon a cer- 
tain stone, he tapped it thrice, having pre- 
viously admistered some restorative to his 
friend, from a flask with which he had 
come provided. 

Treinton afterwards learned that Power 
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and Maclachlan had, by apparent disregard 
of several opportunities of escape, suc- 
ceeded in entirely disarming the yigilance 
of their keepers, and, by a bribe and much 
kindness had obtained the entire good*will 
of one of their guard. This man had 
been the sentinel at the door of the Council 
Chauiber when the decision was come to 
upon Trenton's fate before his examination, 
and the proceedings which should occur 
after it With every portion of the 
fortress he was well acquainted, and by 
his assistance, Power had been concealed 
in the vaults which led to the cell, several 
hours even before Trenton entered them 
himself. He had beard the whole trial of 
Trenton's fidelity ; and once, when it 
seemed to falter, he had almost determined 
to leave him to his fate ; but when he 
found it come pure out of the ordeal, it 
was with difficulty he could restnun his 
joy, and he now only r^rettetl that he had 
not. at once, put Derirale kors de combat. 
He had learned that the condemned 
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cell was, in fact, only as stated before, a par- 
tition from the ditch that surrounded the 
foundation of the Castle, from which there 
had once been a sally-port. 

This precise spot they had ascertained, 
and that which, by his peraecutors, had 
been considered the most secure place in 
the building, was that from which Tren- 
ton's friends could most easily rescue him. 
One chief danger threatened. A series 
of repairs was going on, which, while it 
facilitated their design by preventing their 
operations from being so readily seen, had 
occasioned one great impending danger. 
This arose from a . weight of loose earth, 
piled for the purpose of filling up that 
part of the fosse which connected the plat 
with the outworks of the ramparts. How 
and when this miorht fall, none could tell 
for it was so placed, that the slightest con- 
cussion would throw it down. 

Albert Dornford was the layer of the 
plan. The conversations he had held with 
Herbert led to earnest reflection and 
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enquiry, and the consequence had been an 
entire unsettling of those notions of 
generous sympathy, with the oppressed, 
which had induced him to embrace a course 
which, however plausible in some of its 
features, he perceived to be based upon no 
sound political or theological principles. 

The long cx>nfinement of Trenton had 
always appeared to him uncalled for, and un- 
just, and the fault was crowned by what he 
conceived to be the crime of condemna- 
tion ; his spirit spurned such oppression, and 
he readily entered into the concoction of a 
scheme for his rescue. He now stood upon 
the edge of the ditch awaiting the pro- 
ceedings of Power below, prepared either 
to aid him to escape by the door 
from the subterranean passages, or by the 
outlet of the old sally-port, Heseltine had 
been stationed at the former, and aware of 
the alarm that must be created, if he en- 
tered the passage way, had remained sta- 
tionary on his post ; but soon as he per* 
ceived by the closing of the door of the 
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the dungeon, that Deriyale had succeeded 
in securiDg the two prisoners as Albert had 
apprehended ; he silently closed the portal 
where he stood, and barring it on the out- 
side, prevented the egress of their enemy. 
Near the mound of earth, Albert had 
contrived to conceal weapons enough for 
the whole party, while, by a little assistance 
from Heseltine, he had also obtained horses 
for their immediate escape. The enter- 
prize was full of peril ; but real bravery, 
in a: right cause* never, ultimately, fails of 
success. 

Soon as Heseltine had rejoined him, 
Albert told their project to Maclachlan, 
who succeeded, in the habit of a trooper, 
and by the aid of a man, whose fidelity 
they had purchased, iu conreying the 
horses to a buttress, near the western gate. 
Heseltine volunteered to descend into the 
fosse ; and having, by the guidance of 
Albert, succeeded in discovering the stone, 
awaited with much impatience any in- 
dication of the activity of his friends. 

VOL. III. G 
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His patience was not very severely 
tested. The first object of Power was to 
give Daubigny a sword, and then to trim 
their little lamp. Nothing appeared to 
have been forgotten, and Trenton could 
not avoid expressing a little surprise at a 
forethought which was, by no means, one 
of Power 8 prime characteristics. 

" Thank me ; oh, ye need not thank me, 
Master Daubigny, for having everything 
where it ought to be. It was that loon, 
Maclachlan, and young Dornford that took 
ail the care about it. But I have not done 
yet," So carefully depositing the flasks in 
his pocket, he produced, from a third re- 
ceptacle, and displayed with evident pride, 
the means for obtaining a light, a pick- 
lock, and lastly, a small crow-bar. 

At that moment they heard a sort of 
ringing tick on the stone indicated. 

" Arrah, my darling, what, are ye there 
so soon, then know that I am ready for 
ye." 

After a few moments, he succeeded in 
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inserting the crow-bar between the stoues» 
and used his utmost strength to displace it; 
but his eflfbrts were insufficient. Again 
and again did he make the attempt. Time 
after time had he to reply to the concerted 
signals of their confederates without. 
Trenton remained, for a while, entirely 
passive through the suffering from his 
wounds ; but. to see his friend thus exert- 
ing himself without an effort to help him, 
was out of his nature, and by their united 
strength some way was made. A call from 
without required further powers ; but with 
their utmost zeal, they could, at the first 
attempt, go no further, than to slightly dis- 
arrange its position. Again and again was 
the effort repeated, and some slight pro- 
gress appeared to be made. 

" Hark I'' exclaimed Trenton. 

" And what should I hark at, Trenton ? 
it's only the wind whistling through the 
passages." 

" Hark,*' exclaimed Trenton, again. 

Once more Power ceased from his toil, 
Q 2 
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and laid an attentiTe ^ar to the floor of the 
cell. For a moment he appeared incredu- 
lous of any sound. He then seemed to 
gather his senses into one . concentrated 
effort, and lifting up his head, said in a 
whisper, 

" They come, by all the saints ! but keep 
up yer heart, Trentwi dear, they are not 
here yet. Sit down — sit down quietly. 
rU bar their passage for them." 

Hastily leaping to his. feet, he produced 
from a bag which he had brought with him, 
a strong chain of iron, with staples at cer- 
tain intervals' — for eren this contingency 
had been thought of by Albert — and pass- 
ing it cross-ways several times from the. 
hinges to the staple of the lock, formed 
an effectual barrier to any who would 
enter. 

" Now Daubigny, dear, why don't ye 
sit down," as he observed Trenton standing 
in amazement, observing his proceed- 
ings, *' don't ye know that nothing rests 
you in so short a time as complete quiet. 
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Ye must know," he continued, as Trenton 
submitted to his directions, 'Hhat this 
passage comes down in a circle like the 
fitaircase at BuUinope Steeple. When they 
tvish to be particularly gentle with any one 
they bring him down by the steps as they 
did you— ^when they are not over careful of 
their charge they let him drop down the 
middle. The consequence is a diflFerence 
ia the mode of breaking your neck, and 
some twelve hours of existence ; the result, 
Bs I am credibly informed, is equally cer- 
.tain in both cases. This place has a name 
Bt the tail of it for sure businelss ; but take 
that, and then we'll to work again, they 
won't get in here for half an hour TU 
^warrant them.'^ 

Trenton readily took the draught which 
his friends had provided, and with equal 
cordiality attested the truth of Power's 
reoQark, that the refreshment obtained in 
a state of repose is far superior in amount 
to that derived from mere cessation from 
isitiguein a standing position ; and then with 
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new strength and new heart they returned 
to their arduous task. 

It was time. They heard their pursuers 
ran down the passage, and almost at the 
same instant their yell of disappointment 
as they perceived that the door was barred. 
Power whispered Trenton to make no reply, 
and with diligence and energy they again 
plied their labours. Every moment the 
blows thickened upon the door, and already 
it seemed to totter on its hinges. Inch 
by inch the stone moved from its bed ; 
but the work appeared, though possible, 
impracticable in the time, and the assail- 
ants were apparently almost on the point 
of entry. 

" Never mind them Trenton, dear,'* said 
Power, as he observed that gathering reso- 
lution in Daubigny's countenance, which 
on the field of battle had many a time 
heralded a destructive charge or a gallant 
rescue. " They will have more to do than 
attend to us directly. Well wait a moment 
while that brute Heseltine and the hoot 
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loon Maclachlan do their duty outside. 
Only, listen to the fun.^ 

Trenton instinctiyely ceased from his 
labour. An exclamation of horror broke 
from those without the door, a still, stifling 
drawing of the breath, audible eren at a 
distance, while a sound, as of burning 
powder, a hollow rumbling as of a ball upon 
a boarded floor, and for a moment all was 
still as death. 

" They have it," said Power, but the 
words were scarcely over his lips when 
there was a violent stamping of the feet, 
another silence, and then an explosion 
which seemed to rend the walls of the very 
castle. 

''^I thought so. Upon my honour, Dau- 
bigny, that friend of yours, Dornford, will 
will make a splendid soldier. I wish his 
majesty grace of his adhesion." 

Trenton hearing that Albert was the 
main means of his rescue, returned with 
renewed vigour to the accomplishment of 
their design. With one great effort the 
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obstacle to their escape was at last displaced ; 
and the free air of heaven breathed freshly 
on his cheek. No time was to be lost. 
Their assailants had evidently suspected 
the manner of their escape — a reinforce- 
ment had been obtained, and as they 
scaled the ditch one of the number was 
standing without the wall. A cry of 
alarm was upon his lips as he saw the last 
man leave the fosse. The necessity had no 
remedy. A touch from the foot of Hesel- 
tine, and the wain of earth trembled, first 
tottered a small current, then a torrent, 
the whole mass descended with the murmur 
of deep thunder ; and the voice of him who 
spoke was silenced till the day of doom. 

The horses were readily found, and in a 
few moments the party were mounted and 
ready for the rush; but Albert could no 
where be seen. A moment afterwards 
they perceived him in the custody of his 
troopers. By a glance they told each 
other that they would rescue him or perish. 
In one bound Trenton and Power were 
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beside the guards, and without a word 
being spoken, their swords were passed 
through the bodies of the Republicans. In 
another instant Albert was seated on the 
charger led by Heseltine. Maclachlan 
and the troopers had already cleared 
the way, and in one dash they charged 
the gate. The sentries fired and fled. 
' The gates were unbarred ; the open road 
was gained, they cleared thd hedge on 
the opposite side ; the braying of trumpets 
— the rolling of drums — and the pealing of 
pipes, and the discharge of fire-arms, every 
instant telling the incredsing alarm of the 
garrison. And thus was effected one of the 
most wonderful escapes of that eventful 
contest. 

The first streak of morning fell upon 
their sight as they breasted the opposite 
hill. They halted for a few minutes be- 
yond its brow to gather breath for their 
horses. Heseltine having crept to the 
crest, perceive that as yet they were not 
followed ; they held a brief council as to 
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their future proceedings. Their situation 
was desolate enough ; for nearly twenty 
miles on every side their enemies held 
the country around them ; but the wind 
blow freshly on their faces ; the sense of 
glorious liberty was on their hearts, they felt 
as none but brave men, just escaped from 
certain and infamous death, can feel 
and their hearts scoffed at danger in their 
future way. 
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CHAPTER V. 



•* Give me your hand at parting.' 
" Brother; we part no more T 



The fugitives had, for some time, left the 
open country, and entered on rising 
grounds, everywhere broken into abrupt 
hillocks- and shallow dells, interpersed with 
young beech and lime trees, and a brush- 
wood of hazel and birch, with here and 
there more continuous clumps of elms and 
oaks^ which filled up the spaces between 
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the hollows. For a mile had they been 
making their way up a steep, longer than 
the rest, but which still preserved what ap- 
peared to be the main feature for along space 
round, when the path, which had become 
less and less marked, disappeared alto- 
gether. 

Whither to proceed, they could not, at 
first, decide ; but Heseltine's woodcraft 
soon discovered the more beaten sward 
upon the trackway, which, from its being 
but little used, evidently led to some retreat. 
Whether of friend or foe, it was impossible 
to tell ; but the very doubt indicated the 
course they ought to take, and dismounting, 
so that the confusion of the footmarks 
might prevent any pursuers from ascertain- 
ing precisely the nature of the party who 
had passed, they led their hor«es for a 
couple of hundred yards, winding between 
the clumps and patches of brushwood, till 
they came to a round bosky dell, below the 
edge of which thej' tethered them to 
graze. 
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Sefreshment and rest were needed, 
for no one had tasted food since the pre- 
vious mid-day, and to Trenton, whose 
wound had become excessively painful, it 
was as the renovation of life. With a careful 
hand, Madachlan, whose knowledge of 
surgery was equally valuable with many 
of his other good qualities, removed the in- 
sufficient bandages, and bathing the sore 
gently in a spring which bubbled by, again 
bound it up so that Trenton could ride with 
comparative ease. It was indeed a blessing 
for which he was deeply thankful, and with 
relief from the racking pain, that he had 
endured, his spirit rallied for the enterprise 
which lay before him. 

For the purpose of avoiding discovery, 
and in order to render the chance for 
reaching the royal lines the greater, it was 
agreed that they should separate. Power 
and Maclachlan became natural companions. 
Heseltine undertook the charge of the 
brave fellow who had joined their cause, 
while Trenton and Albert feeling as if each 
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had obtained a more than brother, as their 
clasped hands and silent glances of earnest 
good will told, resoWedthat for weal and woe, 
in health and sickness, in danger or distress, 
success or happiness, naught should part 
them till they had arrived at the haven 
where each would be. 

A gay hilarity had marked the com>» 
mencement of their feast; but as it came to 
a conclusion, and when their plan for the 
future had been arranged, the dim uncer* 
taiuty that lay before them came with a 
deadening effect upon their spirits. 

Silence had reigned for several minutes> 
and the undertone in which they had con- 
versed was exchanged for the more free 
expression of their feelings than they 
previously indulged, and the time for part" 
ing came. 

" The king to his throne, and his foes to 
the block," exclaimed Power, raising the 
parting cup to his lips, and passing it to his 
neighbour. 

Amen," said the Scotchman, devoutly 
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"now ye hae gien rae text to speak to.; 
but we must awa' I guess. Gies your duddens 
my bonny lads, he continued, for ye ha' been 
gude helps in the day of trouble, and none 
can tell where we may meet again." 

Heseltine and his companion respectfully 
took the hands that were proffered to them, 
and as Trenton grasped that of bis faithful 
follower, a remembrance of all that he had 
risked for his sake brought a tear to his 
eye ; while Albert appeared disconcerted at 
parting with one whom from childhood he 
had looked upon as a friend rather than a 
dependent. A glance told his willing ac- 
quiescence, and Heseltine was immediately 
made one of their party. 

The other poor fellow was now left alone. 
Power and his friend had completed their 
arrangements ; the last grasp of an earnest 
and determined friendship, which had just 
been severely tried, had passed, and the two 
had turned their horse's heads to depart, when 
Power's eye fell upon the strange trooper 
who had so essentially befriended them, 
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and he was stung to the heart at the ex- 
pression of deep disconsolateness which sat 
upon the poor fellow^s features, as he felt 
himself thus deserted in the midst of 
foes, though he had two much diffidence 
to protest against the injury he endured. 
Trenton and Albert at the same moment 
perceived the fault they had committed, 
and were about to make amends for it, when 
the warm hearted Irishman galloped back 
to the spot, seized him by the hand with — 

" Not alone, my darling, while Patrick 
Power has a head to his shoulders. Ye 
shall be one of us. What's the title they 
baptised ye hj" 

" They call me Will Fleming, an please 
ye, sir." 

« Can ye lie ?" 

" Oh yes, like a trooper, sir." 

"Then you'r the man for me, darling. 
Only remember one thing, lie as hard as 
ye like to others, but never he to me." 

" Oh I no, sir, I always speak the truth." 

" That will do, honey — ^you'r the man. 
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come along," and waving his hand, the two 
were speedily hidden by the copse from 
their friends. 

No man, however intrepid, can pass 
through great visible and imminent peril, 
without an effect upon his system, and 
the effect will be in proportion to the 
thought and feeling of the person by 
whom the risk is endured. In Trenton 
both these qualities were eminently con- 
spicuous, and as he looked back to the 
providential escape from certain death with 
which, through Albert's intervention, he had 
been blessed, he became more deeply and 
earnestly thoughtful. His affections welled 
forth from the deep recesses of his heart, 
and though no . human eye could see that 
trickling tear nor any ear perceive that 
throbbing pulse, but his own, the emotions 
which struggled to clear way were deep 
and of enduring qffect. They tended to 
give the last decisive stroke to a character 
already strong in straightforward earnest- 
ness and piety. 
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He learned a fresh lesson as well as 
acquired new strength. He began to per- 
ceive what an utter nothingness all the at- 
tainments of ambition power or skill are 
without that grand end — for which all 
human beings have been created — love. 
No wonder he was silent. 

The brief and energetic life which he 
had led for the last four years, had almost 
compelled him to exclude every softer 
emotion, but now that an entire relief from 
immediate duty left him to the impulse of 
his affections, they naturally eagerly 
reverted to the grand spring of his heart's ' 
desire. The beautiful form and placid, 
yet gentle countenance of Helen Endsleigh 
rose before his perception. A thousand 
traits of girlish kindness burst upon his 
memory, their conversations, their rambles, 
their sports, and the quiet enjoyments of 
the Rectory at Chaveley, came back with 
all the freshness of youthful feeling, and 
lighted up in his heart a passion which had 
smouldered till the whole mass that fed the 
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fed the fire ^as ready to burst into 
flame. 

His interview with Helen on the night 

when he had rescued her from the power 

of the parliamentary recusant, had enabled 

him to perceive, that the fortitude and 

good temper which he had often remarked 

in girlhood had matured into settled and 

abiding principles. He had yet to learn 

how hardly and deeply those and other 

principles had since been tried— tried and 

had been proved stable and settled rules of 

life. 

With Albert totally different feelings 
wera not less active. He had passed from 
' his father's care, an ingenuous and inex- 
perienced boy. He had deviated from 
the path which he had been taught to con- 
sider the right one ; w^hile yet a youth he 
had braved peril, and had thought and 
acted with the decision of a man ; with a 
manly strength of feeling, he had per- 
ceived his error — had renounced it — ^had 
broken his associations — risked the title of 
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a traitor — braved danger and death to 
rescue a friend and retrieve his error, and 
^as returning to a father's home and a 
father's cause with the humility of a diild. 
They had ridden thus occupied, respec- 
tively with their thoughts, till they 
attained the summit of the hill, the crest of 
which had cut the horizon some hours be- 
fore. Onward lay a wide district, appa- 
rently of similar character to that which 
they had jnst passed, but the sinking ob- 
ficurity of night rested oa its further edge, 
and was rapidly enveloping the whole of 
the undulating land within it. The only 
objects to break the dull monotony of the 
oountry, were here and there a hut^ and' 
nearly about midway, on . the long track 
which crossed the expanse, was a hostel 
or wayside inn, but it was roofless, and 
though its sign still swung in the breeze, 
offering invitation and welcome to man 
and beast^ the outhouses as well as the 
.bouse itself were nothing better than a 
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ruin. Shelter there was out of the ques- 
tion. 

The two friends simultaneously reined 
up their horses, and surveyed the prospect 
vfith anything but satisfaction. 

" Dark look out, this before us, my dear, 
Albert,'^ said Trenton, breaking a silence 
which had lasted for more than ai^ 
hour. 

"Something like our fate." Albert re- 
pUed. 

" Yet I trust both are not^ without the 
probability of relief,'* Trenton returned, 
*^ and old soldiers must not complain of hard 
fare." 

" True, but we cannot but desire a pre- 
sent reprieve/* 

" We cannot indeed, if I may judge by 
last night's experience ; I not only 
begin to feel ray wound somewhat stiff, but 
ata anxious that our steeds should be stabled 
from this cutting wind. 

" Then must we on with the best speed 
we may ; so away, dear Trenton/' 
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"I think, sir, we had best just stop 
where we are/' Heseltine iilterrupted. 

" How so, my goad James." 

" Why if you please, Master Albert, as 
we are all on one side, we may as well be 
comfortable at once, and I am sure Master 
Trenton's shouldermust want attending to. I 
have got some of Parson Endsleigh's ointmen t 
in my packsaddle. I have never been 
without it, and when I came away from 
Chaveley, Lucy gave me a fresh package, 
and I think with that and some stuff to 
keep life together, Master Trenton, may 
get a night's rest.'' 

" That is all very good, friend James," 
said Trenton, laughing ; " but there is one 
little difficulty about the matter, and that 
is, where is this same resting place to be 
found." 

" I smell wood smoke, sir, so that I am 
sure there is a house somewhere ; and 
since these troubles began, it has often 
been customary for the people who kept 
the public at the road- side to move 
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into some byway ; and T should not at all 
wonder if mine host of the Swinging Tree 
yonder should hare pitched his tent, as 
the croppies say, somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood hard by. Til just go and see, if 
you don't mind." 

" Truly, Trenton, I do think I can see 
some tall stone chimneys peeping out of 
those trees to the right, and, I thought, I 
caught a sight of stone through the 
branches. E'en let him go." 

" ril be back in a trice, sir," said Hesel- 
tine, ever ready to do service to those he 
loved so much, and looking to Trenton for 
a confirmation of his wish. 

'' Thou art good, James ; and I doubt 
thee not ; thou wilt speedily return, 
if not prevented ; but I have learned that 
there is a possibility that such might be 
the case; so, dear Albert, if you object not, 
we will e'en be James's body guard on the 
occasion. If danger there be, well share 
it amongst us ; and if there be none, we 
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shall but be so much the further on our 

journey/* 

" With all my heart,'' Albert re- 
turned ; " and we will here, if you 
please, enter into contract, that stand or 
fall, we will die ere we desert each other/* 

" Agreed, agreed,'' said Trenton, 
grasping his hand ; " ever, my own dear 
brother. What say you, James ?" 

The good fellow could not speak; his 
heart was too fiill ; but a look of grati- 
fied and grateful respect showed his sense 
of the honourable and earnest friendship of 
his young masters. 

Thev loosened the swords in their scab- 
bards, which each wore under his doak, 
and surveying every bush and coppice as 
they passed, had scarcely advanced a mile 
up a road, which turned off to the right, 
when Heseltine's opinion was confirmed by 
the sight of a house, of humble pretensions, 
but surrounded by considerable out-offioes» 
firom whence the smoke, which had been 
their guiding line, proceeded. * 
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Within a stone's throw beyond, was a 
mansion of a different character. It might 
be the residence of a squire of high de- 
gree, or the home of some agent of a feudal 
lord. Of chimneys there were many and 
chistered iuantique style, and the appearance 
induced the supposition that its inha- 
bitants were numerous, a^d abundantly 
possessed of this world's goods. But the 
house was without defence of any kind, 
and seemed to have escaped the horrors of 
the civil contest with singular good for- 
tune. 

The three travellers eyed the place with 
suspicion, for it was evident that it was de- 
fended by some superior authority, therefore 
it was encumbent upon them to keep watch 
and ward ; but Heseltine determined to take 
off all care from his superiors ; and not- 
withstanding the entreaties of both Tren- 
ton and Albert, decided upon staying by 
his horses all night. It was well that he 
did so. 
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The two young men wore speedily in- 
stalled in a comfortable apartment, while 
Master Heseltine made himself the com- 
panion and acquaintance of every person 
about the place. 

Trenton Daubigny retired to rest, deeply 
and earnestly thankful for his deliyerance 
from the great peril into which he had been 
cast, and assured that the gracious God, 
whose eyes are over all His works, in mercy, 
will never leave or forsake those who, re- 
gardless of consequences, determine to act 
rightly, and put their trust in Him. He 
was grateful also for the affectionate friend- 
ship of Albert, and for the use he had 
been permitted to become in confirming his 
convictions, and directing his mind aright^ 

Night was merging into morning before 
sleep rested in peace on his eyelids. He 
knew not of the fresh trial which awaited 
him — futurity is happily hid from our eyes 
— a new trial, and a fresh triumph. Prin- 
ciple in the end is always successful. 
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CIIAriER XIV. 



The same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls 
Stood now within the prettj floweret's ejes, 
Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 

Midsuffier NighCt Drtam* 



Whether from an intuitive perception of 
tbeir condition, or from the existence of the 
natural feeling, which, however unac- 
countably, does sometimes draw the hearts 
of individuals to each other, Master Rus- 
cock, the landlord of the inn, appeared to 
have attached himself involuntarily to 
Trenton and Albert. James Heseltine was 
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also a fayourite, if good will might be 
gathered from the tastj dishei, and the 
choice ale ivith which he suppUed him. 
OccasioDally, indeed, a friendly pipe, a 
dry stroke of humour, or an unwonted 
gossip relaxed the old man's seyerity, and 
he would then conyerse with a freedom and 
fluency which made his listener well con- 
tent to receiye notice rather than enter into 
companionship. 

Through such association there grew up 
such kindly feeling between good Master 
Heseltine, and honest Master Ruscock as 
proyod of infinite yalue to Trenton and his 
friend. The peasantry and little &rmers 
in the neighbourhood gradually became in- 
terested in their welfare, and at length 
served in the place of an efficient body- 
gimrd enabling them to extend their rambles 
to a considerable distance round their 
dwelling. 

The peril in which both Albert and 
Trt^utou would be placed, if captured, was 
alarming to contemplate ; but against any 
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contingency of that kind they were pretty 
secure in the friendship and influence of 
Master Ruscock, whose esteem for his 
guests seemed to increase with the continu- 
ance of their stay with him, while they 
were not slow to repay, by earnest good 
will, the respect which they enjoyed. 

Of little consequence as this interchange 
of feeling might be, it rose into no small 
importance when it occasioned a sense and 
a reality of safety which could have aris^i 
from no other cause. There was however 
another benefit deriyed from it ; as the 
friends, and those around them, became 
better acquainted with each other, the in- 
fluence of position, ediK^ttion, and character 
grew every day more and more apparent. 
Albert's heart glowed as he observed the 
increasing cordiality and humble kindness 
with which they were regarded, and 
as his feelings, as is always, in right 
minded conviction, the case, made way for 
the perception of his intellect, he felt as if 
a new light had broken in upon him, in his 
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estimate of the nature and meiMM^ of human 
happiness. 

He saw that ihe gradations of sooiftt, fife 
were a beautiful adaptation of God's pravv 
dence to l»ing into plaj those various and 
excellent feelings which the Almighty has 
implanted, not only with a view to the pre- 
sent happiness of his creatures ; but also 
for their future bliss» when the positions of 
mankind shall be regulated by the righteous 
rule of moral excellence, and disinterested 
love. 

His mind expanded not only to under- 
stand and appreciate these great truths ; 
but to love the results which they 
wrought. He became wisely a patriot. 
He learned that there can be neither i^cu- 
rity nor happiness without restraint— that 
man needs a set of authorised regulations 
in order to keep one class from preying 
upon another, and further, that for these 
several regulations and the adminis* 
tors of them, it is necessary that there 
should be a superincumbent weight of 
authority to render them energetic and 
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useful. He reflected upon the sufferings 
a n trials of his sovereign ; his heart 
melted at the recollection of how much he 
might have contributed to increase them. 
The bow bounded from its reflex, and the 
fugitives had not resided two months at 
the Falling Oak, when Charles had few 
move devoted adherents than the son of 
•Colonel Domford. 

The winter had already waned, and the 
first promise of the coming spring had 
given its earnest in the bursting of crocuses 
and the opening of snowdrops ; whenmoming 
had dawned one day, early in February, 
with a light though watery beam, arid 
Trenton, having waited with fresh hope and 
with a fresh disappointment for the return 
of his messenger from the royal camp, de- 
termined with Albert to ramble through 
the adjoining wood which stretched from 
their present abode to the large mansion 
they had observed on their arrival; and, 
thence, skirting its grounds, into the coun- 
try beyond. 
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Floating ramoura^ had for some time been 
passing through the country that the troops 
under Fairfax and Ireton wei'e gathering 
to repel an advance of Prince Rupert^ and 
the fugitives had felt of late compelled to 
restrict their walks ; but that day thereviviBg 
freshness of the air induced them to stray 
even beyond their usual bounds. 

His wound had rendered Trenton sensi- 
tive to the chilling winds of the passing 
season, and it was with a half regret that , 
he acceded to Albert^s proposal to pen- 
etrate the wood, especially when, he felt 
the differeiK^ of the temperature aa he 
crossed the stile»; but the varied and woo.- 
drous beauty of the place speedily chased 
every thought but those of admiration and 
elevating enjoyment. 

Winding among the trees was a path, 
but partially wora upoo the grassy-moa6> 
which every moment produced some new 
view as the ground rapidly descended to a 
shallow but impetuous stream, which 
rushed over a pebbly and interrupted bed. 
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On the opposite side, the land rose with an 
ahno&t bluff steepness to the summit of the 
hill, where it had been cleared to form the 
grounds of the mammon, which they had so 
often obserred. Winding almost, so as 
nearly to describe a circle, the line of the 
little river Dane could be traced by the in- 
clination of the tops of the lofty trees from 
bqth sides, far into the distance, occasion- 
ing a beautiful play of light and shade a& 
the spreading heads of the elms and oaks 
bent beneath the passing breeze. 

The forest was closely planted, and 
the trunks of the towering ends of 
this forest-glade, springing high into the 
air, . were . clothed with wreathing ivy to 
their very lofUeat branches ; and festoons, 
rich in their luxuriance, fell between the 
trees, so as to increase the evident af&uence 
(^ nature^s bestowment without overloading 
the boughs with verdure. 

Music rose rifely from every brake. 
The thistle and the linnet were tuning 
their first lays to the opening spring, and 
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the cushat doye and the turtle added their 
soft notes to the accomponinent ; while the 
hoarse murmur of the stream, as it dashed 
along its course, gaye a tone of animating 
cheerfulness to the breeze as it swept 
through the leafless branches. On everj 
side were the sounds of liyely but quiet 
happiness^ and as the great bumble bee 
past on his droning flight, the whcde air 
seemed filled with joy and peace. 

Across the stream, was plac^ a 
rustic bridge, consisting of rough boards 
rudely fastened together, with a hand-rail 
composed of ashen-stakes, and a willow 
withe, round the foot of which the little 
torrent rushed and roared, and edded, with 
all the tumult and beauty, but without the 
danger of a wilder stream. Sparkling 
with its native brilliancy in the sunshine, 
and anon dark with the shadow of a brood- 
ing cloud, the onward stream came dashing 
over, thrown from clift and bank^ on either 
side, till it broke against the piles which 
supported the bridge. 
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The Dane was always an object 
of exquisite and animated interest from 
this spot. Half broken in the impetuous 
hurry of its race by the feeble yet suffi- 
cient opposition of this barrier, the rushing 
watersthrew theireddies into darker strokes, 
till the bubbles on its surface subsided into 
the deeper tinge of a turbid current, 
which widened as it proceeded into a 
stiller and a deeper river. The bushes on 
its banks became fewer and fewer, and 
here and there a forest tree took the place 
of the drooping willow, which had usurped 
the places of the hazle and the thorn. A 
broader patch of turf was occasionally 
seen, which, at length, grew narrower and 
narrower, until the river swept, by a turn, 
some distance off, and seemed to be lost 
in the greenwood by which it was bor- 
dered. 

To this spot Trenton had often repaired ; 
and while Albert followed some more ac- 
tive employment — ^both being assured of 
the careful outlook of Master Ruscock — and 
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as he ^atdied bis fri^id's punniit of bis 
jhrourite sport of angling for the delicdeus 
trout with which the stream was stodced, 
he would rouse on the present, the future, 
and the past. His mind, filled with 
thought, and his spirit prompted bj the 
ridi variety of nature around, he would 
dwell with an earnestness of interest, 
sometimes amounting even to stinging^ 
pain OB the visions of memory and hope. 

Hope that looked forward to fature en- 
joyment. Memory that looked back to 
those innocent enjoyments in which the 
brother and the friend were co-mingled. 
He looked backward to the sweet sim- 
plicity of Edith's character; he looked 
forward with that high anticipation with 
which man's impassionateness invests the 
objects of our earthly adoration. Edith 
was a sister in the retrospect ; Helen 
Endsleigh was a woman of those high en- 
dowments which command the respect, 
while they secure the affections. His 
choice was made. Principle and feeling 
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alike conduced to secare his manly pre- 
ference for Helen. He had been a boj — 
he was now a man. His decision was made. 
It was a right one for both. 
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CHArTER XVL 



AD blevaed secretin 

All yoa UDpaUiahed viitues of Uie cuth. 

Lbaiu 



RsposT had been brought to Master Bus- 
oock's that the great house on the hill, as 
he termed it» had lately be^i the scene of 
violence if not tonnmit in the endeaToor 
to constrain the fiuth of one of its inmates, 
inrhether it was by those deep and 
secret intimations to the heart by whidi 
ProTidenoe seems occasionally to rend the 
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yell, which distance throws over the fate and 
position of those we loye, he stayed not 
to inquire, but with an impression not un- 
common, or rather generallj preyalent at 
the time Daubigny felt assured that Helen 
Endsleigh was the person thus oppressed. 
With these feelings he led Albert towards 
his fayourite resort. 

" Think you, Albert," said Trenton, 
actuated by these emotions. '' Think you 
that there is anything solid in what wise 
men tell us of the communion of the Spirit 
with invisible things." 

" With what things mean you, Trenton," 
Albert inquired. 

" I mean," said Trenton, ** those hidden 
intelligences of which many of our poets 
haye spoken; those unfolded and subtile 
beings who being neither of earth nor 
heayen, do yet hold conyerse with both." 

" How beings of neither sphere," Albert 
rejoined, ^' can hold conyerse with creatures 
of whose nature they do not partake I 
cannot conceiye-" 
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"And yet how often/' said Trenton, 
"are we subject to impressions which 
come we know not why or whence. To 
me there seems to be a plain yet hidden 
means through which the spirit, clogged 
with its clay, and worn down by the com- 
paratively petty anxieties of earth, can yet 
assert its supremacy to the things of time ; 
and going out into the ample field of its 
spiritual perceptions not only look into its 
own existence, but survey the glorious sub- 
stantialities of which man can have no 
conception/' 

"Upon such a supposition it is but 
reasonable to conceive that these beings of 
whom you speak, can and do hold inter- 
course with each other, as well as produce 
an impression upon creatures of our kind, 
and we know not, therefore, by whom or 
by what we may be surrounded even when 
we are most alone/' 

"Nor can we conceive through what 
means that intercourse is held. Every 
day doth tell us that the properties of this 
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material eaiih are as yet Bot half dis- 
covered." 

*^ Suf^posing all Uus to be true, Trenton/' 
said Albert, ^' bow, eonc^Te you, that does 
justify this fanciful notion of yours/' 

^' We are sure, Albert, that none of these 
things have been done, or will be done 
without human aid; and does not that 
show that there is a deep and secret con- 
verse with the secrets of nature ; and if we 
can find out these properties and appli- 
cations of matter why should wo not look 
deeper still, and search out those hidden 
things which belong to Spiritual essences. 
Having the germs of that Spiritual body 
why may we not also have the germs oi 
those spiritual perceptions in this our first 
stage of existence ; and though we may 
not clearly understand that of which we 
feel assui*ed, yet the mere possession of the 
feeling does assure us that spiritual exist- 
ences are our allies. How greatly does it 
add to the material world to pei*eeive that 
there is a new, though a secondary office 
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in all that we see and hear, a secondary 
office, yet one that shall hereafter be the 
6rst of its impressions, — ^first altogether, 
first so soon as this material and perishable 
world shall haye given place to the new 
heavens and the new earth that shall be 
hereafter/' 

" Think you then," said Albert, with a 
smile, "that these things are to be felt, and 
understood by common mortals, and that 
they are to supersede all the utilities of 
life/' 

" Common mortals — ^all mortals," dear 
Albert. *^ These things are always as com- 
mon as the air we breathe. Not to super- 
sede the utilities of life, but to beautify 
and improYe them. To lead man, from the 
grovelling cares of the world, through nature 
up to nature's God." 

*' Yet how is that t You would destroy 
the manly dignity of piety and truth." 

*' No, I would divest piety and truth of 
the assumption and self-conceit, which the 
aolf-righteous men, proud of thdr virtue. 
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call dignity, and I would exhibit tliem, 
allied with the simplicitj which kindly and 
generous emotions are sure to induce, and 
with the innocence and purity which 
purity and converse with the great works 
of God are likely to preserve. Hark! 
heard you not the cooing of that cushat 
dove r 

" Yes, but what of that, Trenton V 
''Does it not make the woods vocal 
with the note of peace. How beautiful 
does it come out of the depths of those 
old trees, and die away in the distance of 
the vale, adding a sweet symphony to the 
dashing of the stream. There— there 
li|;ain is the soft whirr of the turtle as he 
answers in a£fection to his mate. How 
fiill 18 this place of sweet beauty. There 
— there are the gay notes of the linnet 
and the thrush, how brightly do they tell 
of the blessed liberty of which men talk 
so much, and hear so little. Yonder sails 
the warrior of the fcurest wild, exulting in 
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hifl might, and yet see how doggedly is he 
followed by those two little sparrows, who 
bravely stand forth for the defence of their 
little brood, at the risk of life itself Listen 
to the soft melancholy wail of that pee- 
wit, who is tiling his feathered neighbours 
spring is brightening his solitude, 

"Behold how gloriously the mellowing 

light of the sun rests and shadows over the 

varied landscape of the tops of those noble 

oahs that fall far off in gentle declination 

from the hill side, till they are merged in 

the dark wood that crosses the far off sky. 

Thinkest thou, oh Albert, that there is 

nought in that to brace up the spirit to 

a contemplation of the glorious things 

which are hid from mortal sight by that 

bright, Wue vault above us. The dood 

has driven off into the lower east, and 

now the broad, red sun is about to quit 

ita lofty throne How gently does the 

breeie whisper among the leafless branches, 

as the monarchs of the forest bend to the 

unseen spirits of the air.** 
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" You rayslify, Trenton/' 

"I do, Albert; but though discarding 
all the Tain theories of Greece and Kome, 
I haye scripture warrant for the existence 
and agency of those beings, who, of 
superior order to our present existence, 
minister, unseen by man, to the will of 
Him, who made both them and us, and I 
would fain believe, when away from the 
strife of the world, when blessed thoughts 
arise, that I have the privUege to com- 
mune with one of that bright number, who 
are daily endeavouring to raise us to a 
heaven like their own. But listen, surely 
that was a trumpet call, and none of the 
king's, I fear me" 

" It is Cromwell's, Trenton. 1 served with 
his brigade, and know the sound well. 
There will be work for us. Now we must 
trust thee, friend Ruscock, for good or for 
ill. 

" There is no fear of him, I think." 

The friends hurried home, and had good 
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reason to congratulate themselves on their 
prudence, in having takeil the path to the 
back of the house, for a scene presented 
itself on their arrival, full of danger, but 
so grotesque as to excite the most hearty 
laughter. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



I saw jour brother 

Most prondent in peril, bind himself, 

(Courage and hope both teaching him the practice,) 

To a strong mast that lived upon the sea, 

Where, like Arion on the Dolphin's back, 

I saw him hold acquaintance with the wave 

5o lon^ as I could see.- 

TWBLFTH NiOHT. 



Lolling against the long watering trough, 
or on the settle before the parlour window, 
were a considerable number of the most 
stalwart of the villagers, while a few others 
were scattered in more remote positions on 
the green. Not a few of their wiyes, some 
with children in their arms, stood in the 
outskirts, in attendance upon the doings 
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of their lords and masters. Most of them 
were at some little distance ; but several 
appeared in close alliance with good dame 
Kuscock, who held a prominent position in 
the group, and was playing the first part 
in the scene going forward. 

Master Ruscock himself was standing 
in the doorway of his hostel assiduously 
diffusing the fragrance of the weed which 
constituted the great enjoyment of his life. 
Behind him, through the entrance to 
the tap-room of the inn, was seen an 
unusual number of guests, most of whom 
aj^eared to be collected more from 
curiosity than anything else ; for there was 
little business of a profitable nature for 
their host. 

The friends perceived, that their good 
hostess was in strong parley with a cor- 
poral of Fairfax's dragoons, who, in his 
cuirass and helmet, stood, at the head of a 
small detachment of troopers, reading from 
a paper which he held in his hand. 

Trenton and Albert had no sooner set 
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foot upon the green than one of the rustics 
directed thera to retreat to the back of the 
out-offices, as a search in that quarter had 
already been made for them ; but apprehend- 
ing that some disturbance might arise they 
hung on the skirts of the yillagers, and at 
length, fayoured by the obscurity, drew 
sufficiently close to observe and hear all 
that passed. 

To their exceeding surprise Will Flem- 
ing, with an easy, nonchalant air, was un- 
dergoing an inquiry which it seemed to give 
him but little trouble to meet, though he 
did occasionally appeal to good Dame Eus- 
cock for a confirmation of his assertions. 

" Seen me often !" exclaimed Will, in re- 
ply to an assertion that some of the 
troopers had seen him often, an assertion 
not at all unlikely to be founded in fact. 
'' Seen me often, indeed, and at Beading 
and all, my fine fellow. Not at all likely, 
for never was I twenty miles away from 
this place in the whole course of my life, 
much less at Reading — Was 1 mistress ?* 

VOL. III. I 
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" Can't say in particular/' the Dame 
replied, " but 1 know that the gaol is much 
nearer than that, and we've never been 
free from scamps since you was born I 
trow. So if ye want me to say much there 
it is, master." 

" Thank ye, mistress. I knew ye would 
give me a good character," said Will, with 
an hyprocritical air of thankfulness. 

" What is your name, my good friend ?" 
interposed an officer, who was standing a 
little apart from the men. 

" You are very kind to call me good, sir, 
but I am not old enough to be a friend to 
such as you. Perhaps that ere chap, with 
the red whiskers, can tell my name, as he 
seems to know so much about me 1" 

" Oh, yes V said the trooper appealed 
to, " everybody in the regiment knows 
that your name is Obadiah Sackbutt." 

" Ha ! haT' returned Will, with a loud 
guffaw. " Sackbutt might have been my 
name if I might ha' called myself ; for I 
like sack well enough when I can get it. 
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but every mother's son about here knows 
that I am called Will Fleming, and I am 
not going to be ashamed of my name at 
this time o' day. What say you, mis- 
tress T 

" Why, I say that if there was twenty 
people to prove it, and you said it was so, 
I wouldn't believe it." 

** There ye see, sir. That tells you all 
about it — why I have been ploughing at 
Farmer Higgins's up by there, for this week 
past, when that ere chap says I was at 
Reading. That's a good one, ain't it ? ' 

" Come, corporal," said the officer, "you 
are only wasting our time ; and it is now 
dark. Set him at libertv, and seek after 
the others." 

" Fine thing, me a sodger, indeed, I 
should like 'em to i;atch me at it," said 
Will, half aloud to himself, and half to 
others, as he sauntered to where Trenton 
and Albert were standing. " You here, 
sirs," exclaimed Will, as soon as he saw 
them ; " for Heaven's sake, get out of the 

I 2 
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"way, and conceal yourselves. They have 
been searching the \irhole of the out-houses ; 
and if Dame Ruacock hadn't kept them 
out, they would have been at the top of 
the house before this ; but she's a teaser, 
is that dame, though she doesn't stand by 
a poor fellow ia danger, as she ought/' 

" Where is Captain Power ?" Trenton 
enquired. 

" Oh, he is out, hard by there, sir, with 
Mr. Maclachlan, and the ]!iIajor, and a 
couple of troopers ; for the Colonel heard 
where you had got— the men determined 
to make a dash for it, and carry you and 
Mr. Albert back to Chaveley. They would 
have been here before this ; but old Noll 
has drawn a line, as they call it, between 
here and the Earl's troops ; so they'll come 
in the night, I dare say." 

'*But who is that they have got as a 
prisoner there ? it looks like Heseltine." 

" So it is, sir ; but you need not be 
afeard of him, for I've sent word to the 
Captain which way they go, as that great 
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Gosshawk of a fool, as said lie know'd me, 
told me all about it ; and if they take 
Jem down, the Major and the Captain will 
free him, at all risks ; for the men have 
sworn that they will not go without him. 
And if they try to do anything to him 
here, the lads about are ready to let fly ; 
and we've got a store of things near here 
as they know nothing of, though we darn't, 
just now, show them ; but there is a sword 
in front of every tree, and a gun or a pistol 
just two steps to the right of each." 

" I should be grieved at the loss of life ; 
but Heseltine shall not be taken, I am de- 
termined." 

" Oh, don't be afeard about that, sir ; 
youll see the dame will save all that — FU 
back her tongue again his pike any day. 
She's a good one, any how," 

Good Dame Ruscock appeared, indeed, 
to be an able partizan, for she judged 
rightly, that if she alone appeared to re- 
sist their authority, neither her husba^nd 
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nor any of her friends would be compro- 
mised. 

" And so you want to be trooping all 
over my house, with all your dirty, long- 
legged fellows, with their nasty, great, 
black boots,'^ said the dame, setting her 
arms akinbo, as if determined to o£fer the 
most decided resistance to any intrusion 
into her domicile, 

" We only want, my good woman,*' .in- 
terrupted the officer in command, " to as- 
certain whether there be a certain officer of 
Charles Stewart's army, and a certain de- 
serter from the ranks of the Parliament, 
concealed in your house ; or whether either 
of them have been here ?" 

" A nice rahtin job ye hae gotten on it, 
]'m thinking," said Mrs. Ruscock ; " and 
pray where did your mother bring ye up, 
that ye should suppose that we, that keeps 
a public, can remember all the scamps that 
stop for a stoup of ale as they go through 
the county." 
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** Well, but my good woman — '* 

" Good ! me no good, fellow ! who are 
ye gooding of — ^that harn't got two blocks 
to rub together. Ye'd have had a better 
trade, if yere farther hadn't been out at 
elbows, I warrant me. YeVe set off with 
loon-scrummaging the country, taking 
what don't belong to you." 

And she flourished her double fist in 
such close proximity to Elton's face, that 
the young man began to feel himself in a 
somewhat awkward scrape, and retired a 
step or two to avoid what appeared to be 
an imminent attack. 

" This is too much for patience," he ex- 
claimed. " Hang their awkward work — 
I wish they and their cause were ,all at the 
devil together." 

The visage of Corporal Armsoul ex- 
pressed such horror at the profanity, that 
Elton immediately perceived the impru- 
dence which he had committed, which 
made it more necessary that he should 
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carry his coramission out to the full. He 
returned afresh to the charge. 

" In fact, my good woman, I must search 
this house, for my orders are positive/* 

'^ Then go and tell them that sent you, 
that if they want to search my house, they 
had better come and search it themselves, 
for you shan't." 

The intimation was firm, with evidently 

decided feeUng on the subject ; nor was 
there less of energy on the other side ; for 
Elton perceived, that he was placed in a 
most unfortunate position. Finding that 
all his endeavours to overcome Dame Rus- 
cock's opposition were vain, and unwilling 
to use force without some effort to palliate 
what he conceived to be a violent measure, 
he resolved upon a plan of half measures. 

'' Well, dame,*' said Elton, " if I am not 
to search your house, willingly, why, I 
must e'en have a stoup of ale to refresh 
myself and my men." 

*' That ye shall, if ye keep your loons 
away from the house." 
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*' Oh, that is impossible —so forward ray 
men, forward/' 

** Forward, my men, forward," ejaculated 
Dame Ruscock, scoffing at the order of 
Elton. "Now, Master Beard-and-Pard, 
just have the goodness to walk yourself to 
the right about, for not a foot of you shall 
step within my doors." 

" Out of the way, mistress." 
" Out of the way, master." 
" Woman, I must be obeyed." 
" Man, 1 must be obeyed." 
" This is no longer to be tolerated," said 
Elton. " Stand aside," and he laid his 
hand upon her shoulder to put her out of 
his path, but this was a proceeding to 
which Dame Kuscock was by no means in- 
clined to submit. In less time than it takes 
to tell it tbere were few less adorned 
soldiers in all the army of the Parliament 
than Captain Elton. 

One glance told him how utterly divested 
he had been, and to his dismay, among 
other things, with a portion of his belt, he 
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had lost his orders for the day. In the en- 
deayour to disentangle himself from the 
Amazon, he had heen compelled to use 
some little violence, and he was assailed by 
a concert to which the yell of a herd of 
hyneas would have been music. 

" The wretch, the vile wretch, to injure 
a woman so V 

Partly angry, and partly to escape from 
the awkward position in which he was 
placed, Elton ordered his men to advance, 
but he met a further attack. In a moment 
a simultaneous onslaught was made upon 
the whole party. The women who had 
been assembled took part in the fray, with 
all their petty acts of vindictive warfare, 
while the men from various quarters took 
advantage of their discomfiture, and sticks, 
and missiles of all kinds fell thickly upon 
and around them. 

This proved no holiday sport. Slight and 
ridiculous as it appeared at first, the Re- 
publican troopers soon perceived that they 
were coping with odds far beyond their 
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streagth. Irritated and annoyed by the 
laughter which pealed around them, they 
at first attempted to use their sheathed 
weapons agaiust their not very soft as- 
sailants ; but woe to the wight who, 
excited by the stinging pain he suf- 
fered, endeavoured to punish the inso- 
lence of the aggression. His utmost efforts 
to retain his seat on horseback were al- 
together unavailing, and he was soon en- 
during a martyrdom to which an ordinary 
sabre or gun-shot wound would have been 
comfort. Elton himself was enduring a 
gentle embrace to which the fondling of a 
bear would have been an agreeable enioy- 
ment. The yells of laughter from every 
side of the green, echoed the discomfiture 
of the troopers, who at length seriously 
defeated, struggled from their opponents, 
and leaping upon their steeds wielded their 
naked sabres to keep off their assailants, 
and fairly fled from the field in a state of 
uncontrollable, rage and mortification. 
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An effervescence such as this was not 
likely to subside with its first exploit. 
Some few scratches had been received, hut 
the hurts were so trifling that they tended 
rather to influence than dishearten the 
peasantry, and they eagerly called on 
Trenton and Albert to lead them on to 
new exploits. 

These saw that a zeal had been excited ; 
and thfir first determination was to rescue 
poor Heseltine who, in the hurry, had been 
carried away without any possibility of 
escaping unassisted. Little inducement 
was requisite to prompt the villagers on 
the pursuit, and Trenton having taken the 
precaution to leave Master Ruscock in 
command of a certain portion of his strength, 
to prevent surprise during his absence, im- 
mediately followed in pursuit of the Ke* 
publican troopers. 

Now that victory had once been theirs, 
the whole affair assumed to them an air of 
sport ; and away they started as gaily as 
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huntsman ever tracked a hound. Their 
superior knowledge of the country gave 
them a great advantage over their oppo- 
nents, who, bewildered by the darkness, 
and apprehensive of an enemy at every 
turn, knew not for which point to make. 
In the hurry of their departure the men 
had of necessity become scattered, so that 
each knew not where to find the other, 
and before Elton had ridden a dozen ftir- 
longs from the Falling Oak, he could not at 
most number more than five of his followers 
and among them was neither Heseltine 
nor his keeper. 

This was a misfortune he could not bear 
to endure, for through the Royalist trooper 
he had expected to track Trenton and Al- 
bert, and obtain from the former the in- 
formation which they knew not how other- 
wise to procure. Under these circumstances 
Elton determined to halt to abide the 
result. 

Onward came the villagers, headed by 
dark Joe, the blacksmith, a brawny fellow 
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about six feet high, with a stalwart frame, 
fitted to bear every species of fatigue, and 
of Herculean strength. While others had 
mostly seized the arms which had been 
secretly provided, he had chosen one of 
his heavy stroke hammers, and that night 
it was used with fearful eflFect. Beside 
him was Will Fleming, who seemed quite 
at home in rousing the unfortunate troopers 
from their lairs ; most of whom, abandoning 
their well-trained horses to follow as in- 
stinct might direct, had crouched among 
the brushwood. Many of the villagers 
carried torches, hastily seized from the 
winter-store of Master Ruscock, and as 
they went in pairs the whole of the wood- 
land seemed to be filled with an unearthly 
light, while the shouts of thrilling, ferocious 
triumph, as one after another the troopers 
were driven from their hiding-places, added 
a startling feature of wild turmoil to the 
scene through which the hoarse rushing of 
the Dane occasionally broke, as it came 
down with its hundred cataracts or boiled 
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in the deep, and generally quiet recesses 
of the pools at the bottom of the steps of 
rock which crossed the bed of the river, 
while even at a distance the reflection of 
the torches could at intervals be seen, 
where the open space threw their light 
upon the tumultuous waters. 

Trenton and Albert sometimes alone, 
and sometimes with a few followers about 
them, directed the proceedings of the whole 
party. Trenton upon the high road, and 
Albert along the narrow and interrupted 
path that ran on the margin of the stream. 

Dark Joe with his lighter, but not less 
strenuous companion worked on their com- 
mission alone, and undeterred by the up- 
roar and trampling of their comrades, 
persevered in their onward way to the place 
where Elton had determined to abide the 
attack of his assailants, with a shrinking 
but with resolute determination. 

Uncertain how to proceed,' but deter- 
mined, if possible, not to lose sight of his 
prisoner, the sergeant of the party, with 
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his hand upon Hesehine's throat, and with 
three of his men in company lay close by 
a little beech halt on the edge ot a burn ; 
and as he watched the lights pass on 
either side and beyond him, hoped to re- 
main undiscovered, when dark Joe and Will 
Fleming broke through the brushwood, 
and came suddenly upon them. In a 
moment, the trigger of his matchlock pis- 
tol was drawn, but the harmless click told 
that it had missed fire. 

" Here they are !'" exclaimed Will, as the 
light of his flambeau fell upon the whip 
thongs with which Heseltine was bound, 
and, in a moment, he bounded, with tl^e 
spring of a wild cat, upon the man who 
was fastened to his comrade, and in the 
next instant, his wood-knife had severed 
the bond between them, and was buried in 
the throat of the republican. 

The soldiers sprung to their feet, but the 
odds were against them, for Heseltine was 
at liberty, and though an active and power- 
ful man, the sergeant had hardly made a 
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pass at Fleming, before the hammer of the 
smith, vrith a fearful wield, fell, with all the 
stalwart strength of its owner, upon his 
neck. 

Fleming was slightly wounded ; but 
Heseltine rushed upon his late keeper, and 
wresting his sword from hia hand, passed 
it, with a thrust of desperation, twice 
through the body of his antagonist. 

Resting for a moment upon their wea- 
pons to recover strength from the struggle, 
the three men looked upon each other with 
that deep and intense feeling which none 
but those who have just come out of a 
death struggle can know, and then onward 
they went again to the strife. 

The republicans gradually collected 
round their commander, till, at length, 
Elton counted nearly two thirds of the 
disposable force with which he had first 
marched up the road, and he determined, 
soon as his opponents should present them-- 
selves in any force, to attack, and he did 
not doubt, defeat them. 
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Trenton was not long in giving him this 
opportunity, aware, that unless he could 
succeed in hindering the return of this 
detaichment to the main body of the array, 
he would soon have a force upon him with 
whom it would be utterly out of his power 
to cope ; and hearing, by the agency of- 
one of the young men about him, and 
who acted admirably as scouts, the posi- 
tion which Elton was taking up, he imme- 
diately took the necessary measures to 
attack him, and prevent his retreat. 

Havipg, with considerable exertion, in. 
duced about a portion of the more steady 
men to remain with him, he sent instruc- 
tions to Albert to fall in the rear of the 
parliamentary soldiers, as soon as the 
attack in front had succeeded in occupying 
their attention. 

Had the men, under his command, pos* 
sessed as much discipline as courage, the 
charge must have proved instantly destruc- 
tive to Elton and all his party ; but there 
was, of necessity, an irregularity in their 
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movenients, of which the troopers readily 
took advantage, and several of the villagers 
fell grievously wounded by the shot or 
sabres of their foe. Recovering, however, 
from a rnomentary panic, they bravely 
closed upon their antagonists, and the 
conflict immediately became one of personal 
prowess, in which the superior activity of 
the peasantry tended greatly to obviate the 
disadvantage of their smaller number. 
Trenton had not been idle ; but he saw the 
necessity of drawing off his party to allow 
their friends to come into play. A shrill 
whistle told him that they were at hand. 
Elton was' glad of a momentary cessa- 
tion to recover and dress his men, and 
already were they ranged when the men 
behind and on each side of them leapt 
upon the road. The smith darted forward, 
but his blow missed its aim, and fell upon 
the trooper next to him. Daubigny dashed 
onward at the same instant, und the re- 
publicans were all, with the exception of 
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two of their commanderH, crushed like A 
rock between the meeting avalanches. 

Elton felt his horse sink beneath him ; 
the edge of a sword grazed his cheek, and 
an overpowering weight seemed hurling 
him to the ground, when, with desperate 
enersjy, he threw himself forward with his 
steed, and fell, or rather was thrown, over 
the thorn hedge of the road. One look, and 
hesaw his party annihilated. Clappingspurs 
to his horse, he hurried down the declivity 
towards the river. A cry of wild triumph 
proclaimed the victory of the peasants, and 
that all for him w^as lost. 

Fleming, the smith, and their associates, 
desisting from the pursuit, turned to assist 
their comrades in conveying the wounded 
of their own party, as well as those who 
would need no further care, to their home. 
It was a spectacle that brought all the 
dread reality of war to that quiet hamlet, 
and the deep and poignant grief of the 
widowed and the fatherless — the dark and 
miserable accompaniment to the song of 
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triumph that told of the first welcome vic- 
tory of the villagers. 

But there were brave spirits amongst 

them whose hearts had been roased in a 

great cause, and whose bearing threw over 

even the rending hearts of the bereaved 

consciousness that those dear to them had 

perished like men for a good and great 

caiise. Trenton caused the dead of the 

enemy to be buried in the copse hard by, 

and with Albert^s assistance effaced, as 

much as possible, the marks of the strife ; 

the next day found him prepared to obviate 

the evils and carry out the effects of his 

advantage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



What a dream is life \ 

How little we know of those with wham we have to 

do. 
We believe them honest. But the result 
Doth show that self-interest is everything with the 

selfish and the mean* 

Anonymous. 



Long and dreary were the hours which 
poor Helen Endsleigh had to pass within 
those convent walls without association, 
consolation, or enjoyment. 

Had she been aware of the fact how 
largely the rulers of that church were po- 
litically occupied in fomenting the strife 
then raging in the country, Helen would 
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have understood the reasons why she, the 
daughter of one of the most distinguished - 
divines in the country was selected for a 
proselyte. 

Tiittle did she suppose she could ever 
become a portion of the object of a state 
plan, but she knew not how minute and 
numerous w^re the feelers of the scorpion 
into whose hands she had fallen ; and with 
what singular wisdom and tact the various 
efforts of the Romish Church are made, 
exhibiting as they do, combined, the most, 
astonishing effort of merely worldly fore- 
sight and perseverance that the history of 
mankind has presented. 

Perhaps she might have escaped, had not 
the eyes of one of the most accomplished 
and powerful of those agents rested upon 
her beauty, and a resolve been roused 
within him to possess it. 

It was in one of his secret visits to 
Chaveley that Derivale had first seen 
•Helen Endsleigh. To see was to admire ; 
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and, as far as he could, to love. But love with 
him was but an administration to selfish- 
ness ; and having, in vain, sought means to 
bend her to his will, he decided to use the 
power with which he was invested to ac- 
complish his purpose. 

Poor Helen knew not how wide and ter- 
rible were the toils which were spread 
around her ; but she knew enough to have 
appalled any heart not fortifiedagainst every 
assault of misery and misfortune ; though, 
perhaps, in some degree the terror of her 
situation was enhanced by her ignorance 
and uncertainty respecting the dreadful 
power by which she was oppressed. She 
saw that the apparent object of her con- 
finement was her conversion from the 
purity of her faith, to one she had learned 
to fear and to detest ; but she httle thought 
that even that conversion was simply in- 
tended by him, who designed it, as an in- 
strument to a fiirther purpose or she 
would have been led to hate as well as fear 
her keepers. 
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The superior to whose care she had been 
consigned, was unscrupulously active in 
promoting the cause to which she belonged 
— but in doing this, she rigidly abided by 
the rules of her order ; and sometimes, by 
this means actually served, with more effect, 
the ends of the less conscientious members, 
with whom she was religiously combined, 
than she could have done by the most open 
and active coalition. 

In the custody of such a person as this, 
Helen was placed in the very position likely 
to answer the object of Derivale, had that 
been possible. On the presumption that 
she was destined to be one of the brides of 
the Church, a plan was pursued calculated 
in every way to compel her to become 
such. 

Matins, prayers, and all the dull routine 
of a secluded life, were unceasingly imposed 
— and, as the dreary winter passed, the 
only change poor Helen knew, was from 
observing the dim watery beam of the 

yoTi. III. K 
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winter sun Tvhich struggled through the 
high and impracticable casement to the 
darker gloom of the long, damp cloisters, 
which ran round a naked court-yard ; and 
the imposing, but repulsive, ceremony of a 
formal, if not fantastic worship. 

From time to time she was summoned 
into the chapel for confessional ; but, from 
the first triai positively refused to join in 
the ceremony. 

More and more, as she became disinclined 
to partake in what she could not conceive 
to be an acceptable service, did her heart 
become more and more deeply subdued 
with earnest and prayerful devotion. In 
communing with the great Spirit of all 
goodness she found her only consolation. 
Her health decayed and her firame shrank, 
and could good parson Endsleigh or his 
i^till more affectionate partner have seen 
tho attenuated form of her on whose beauty 
they and others had delighted to dwell, 
thoy would have shed tears of anguish ; 
but a^ her strength decreased, her heart 
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was upheld, and her spirit was braced for 
any conflict. 

The thought of escape had again and 
again crossed her mind, and she had en- 
deavoured with some difficulty to scale the 
window, but the first attempt had been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

It was after one of the severe trials to 
which Helen had been subjected, that she 
was doomed to a heavier punishment than 
before, while a brief period was still per- 
mitted before a signal vengeance should 
be taken for the example of rebellion which 
she had set. 

"La!'' said little sister Rltha, "sister 
Helen, why don't you conform. I am 
sure I would never give them any trouble. 
If you ever get away from here you can 
just conform to something else if you like. 

" You surely would not have me say that 
which I believe to be false." Helen re- 
plied. 

" Oh, dear me, who ever thought so much 
about it as all that. It's only so many 

K 2 
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words," said Eltha, "I am sure I nerer 
thought so much about it. Do conform, 
dear sister, do." And the kind-hearted 
girl kissed poor Helenas tearful eyelids^ 
But Helen could only shake her head with 
a sorrowful smile, and with a gentle kiss 
upon the cheek, bade her adieu for the 
night. 

The storm had been delayed by the 
wound which Derivale had received in the 
conflict with Trenton Daubigny. 

A writ summoning her to the judgment 
of her spiritual superior was duly served 
upon the unhappy girl, and she was cited 
to appear in the hall of the establishment, 
to prove her innocence, if she were able, or, 
if not, to suffer the sentence due to her 
heritical depravity. 

Answer, had she none; help, had she 
none; and on the spirit only of her own 
lofty and determined faith could she rely; 
but it was through a violent struggle of 
restless anxiety she had to pass before 
she attained to that state of calmness which 
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was necessary to consider the terrible 
position in which'^she was placed ; and it was 
with a bitter weight upon her heart that 
Helen opened her eyes on the day of 
trial 

It is astonishing how, when great oc- 
casions come, the heart is strengthened to 
endure and pass through the trials they 
bring. Evils indeed, are always greater 
in prospective than in actual existence, and it 
is perhaps the subsidence of anticipation 
that renders suffering not only often toler- 
able, but even glorious. Something of this 
kind was experienced by Helen, as, on the 
morning of trial, she replied to the summons 
of the sister to the confessional where she 
was again to undergo the ordeal of inves- 
tigation previous to her presence before 
the spiritual tribunal. 

With a gentle sigh she took her place in 
the train that was marshalling for the 
presence of the inquisitor; her heart throbbed 
with hope if not with joy. The mere 
change from the hard, dull monotony of her 
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prison cell was a relief to the spirits of the 
oppressed and snfFering girl, and she met 
the trial in consequence, with a bolder 
and less hesitating countenance. 

The usual form of inquiry was gone 
through, but to eyery question Helen 
replied, either by a denial of the authority 
by whieh it was put, or by a persevering 
silence. 

At last preceded by a verger of the 
establishment and two of the sisterhood, 
attended by her sponsor, she entered the 
presence of the ecclesiastical court. On 
the other side of the room in which she 
had been seated, was a young giri simi- 
larly situated, and who, on adjoining to the 
court, was placed by her side. An air of 
levity and heedlessness was evident in her 
whole deportment, and she seemed to care 
little for the danger of her position. 

*' Well, sister,'' was her accost, " to what 
are you indebted for the kind notice of our 
lady abbess.'' 

" Good sister,* returned Helen, unwilling 
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to be backward in showing courtesy. " I 
can scarcely say why I have been subject 
to this cruel persecution. 

'* Persecution do you call it Oh, I 
laugh at them all. They shall never make 
me submit If they mean to keep their 
secrets they should take care that nobody 
can find them out." 

" Should you not have avoided knowing 
their secrets," said Helen, " and then you 
would stand in no danger." 

" Oh, the danger is nothing. They 
dare not hurt us ; but come along." 

At that moment a train of the church 
officers appeared, and Helen and the neo- 
phyte, being placed before their spiritual god- 
mothers with two of the ecclesiastical 
attendants, stood in front of the judgment 
seat. 

Elevated on a lofty chair was a man 
somewhat above the middle age, with the 
monkish guise of curly hair around the bald 
crown, which was significant, in the breadth 
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of its contour, of high intellectual capacity; 
but there was a dark lowering cast upon 
the lower part of the face, which told both 
of design and recklessness in the accom- 
plishment of whatever he attempted. Pity 
there was none. On each side of him 
were two other ecclesiastics, men well 
adapted to second anything that cheir 
superiors might desire to see done. Below 
them, accompanied by the elder members 
of the sisterhood, sat the Abbess, her 
plain and unmeaning features expressive 
neither of displeasure, anxiety, or care at 
the terrible position in which the two help- 
less girls under her charge were placed. 

A dim light stole through the lofty case- 
ments, which was softened into a still more 
sober glow by the lofty stained glass with 
which they were filled. There was a cold 
air of strict yet heartless propriety, which 
made poor Helen's soul sink within her. 
Her companion, on the contrary, preserved 
the sameairof careless levity, which she had 
hitherto exhibited, indifferent to all around, 
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Hud, as she cast her eyes on the scene, 
there was a smile of half ridicule on her 
&ce. 

At length the preparations were com* 
plete, and Sister Bertha was placed on a 
little elevated standing place with acolytes, 
holding white wands on either side of her. 
A pang of apprehension flitted through her 
heart for a moment, but she speedily dis- 
missed it, and resumed her usual assured 
air. 

" You are the Sister Bertha, of the holy 
Convention of our Lady of Mount Carmel V^ 
inquired the chief judge, at the same time 
preparing to write her replies upon a paper 
before him, " under the jurisdiction of 
Donna Angelica, and the merciful benison 
of our Holy Father the Pope ?" 

" 1 know nothing about jurisdiction," the 
prisoner pertly replied, her voice a little 
subdued at first but gradually rising to its 
usual pitch. " My name is Bertha, if that 
is what you mean/' 

" And you are accused of having inad- 

K 5 
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risedly pryed, and looked into the cell (A 
the sub-prioress of this holy convent, and 
did not only interrupt the said holy sister 
in her devotions but did scOff at and ridi- 
cule the same/' 

" I did peep into sister Grertrude's cell, 
and if I saw her and Father Ferdinand 
together over a cup of malmsey, I could 
not help it ; who could V 

A dark frown gathered on the visage of 
the inquisitor, and a reproof was upon his 
lips. Already was the hand of one of the 
myrmidons raised to smite the ignorant 
and helpleds girl ; but a glance repressed 
the movement, and his hand again dropped 
by his side. 

"And with scoffs, insolent and derisive, 
yoii did Set at naught the holy mysteries 
of our church, whose behests are always to 
be obeyed with devout and humble rever- 
ence. These are high and grievous mis- 
demeanours against our holy church, 
worthy, if proved, of a punishment befit- 
ting such offences." 
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«Who could help laughing?" Bertha 
^replied, "at such a mummery. It was 
more like a love match than a prayer time 
1 confess.'' 

" We require no confessions/^ the in* 
quisitor interrupted ; " we prove what is 
charged, or we acquit." 

SuflBicient evidence was given fully to 
substantiate the charge, if charge it could 
be called of levity ; but it was not the 
guilt but the hurt to the interest of their 
church, which constituted the amount of 
the enormity in the eyes of the Romish 
Ecclesiastics. 

During the investigation, the countenance 
of Bertha .had undergone a variety of 
changes. Surprised at the particularity of 
the evidence, a vague sense of alarm over* 
shadowed her for a moment, but it gra- 
dually passed away as she perceived to 
what an utter futility, as she supposed, it 
all amounted, and casting a glance, half of 
jocularity, half of ridicule, towards Helen, 
she threw her eyes round the room, and 
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then, wtih a stolid aaf, upon the priudpstl 
of the tribunal. Each act of the court, 
and all its incidents, were chronicled with 
painful minuteness, and with a half smile, 
Bertha watched their pens detailing all that 
had passed. 

** You have been charged,** said the in- 
quisitor, *' with improper and irreverent 
conduct, unbecoming the character of a 
novice in this holy place. This charge has 
been fully proved, and for the deep and 
grave offence, the sentence of the court is 
that you be consigned to darkness, and to 
silence. Let the court be cleared/' 

*' Darkness and silence, indeed !'\ re- 
turned Bertha, with assurance. " Yon 
shall send me to none of your blackholes, 
or, if you do, I'll see if there be no law 
with the King or the Parliament, and TU 
tell of all your doings, you may rely upon 
it." 

" Unhappy creature, wilful perverter of 
the mercies of Him who gave you sight, 
and of the tenderness of our Lord; look 
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round upon the light, and the Mr objects 
about you/' 

The court had, in the meantime, been 
cleared, and none were left but three in- 
quisitors, the abbess, Helen with her two 
attendants, and three of the officials of the 
conyent, one on each side, and the other 
behind the prisoner. 

'' Have you looked around you," said the 
inquisitor. 

" Oh, yes, I have looked ; but Td rather 
see the green fields, a great deal." 

With deep and intense interest, Helen 
looked upon all that passed. At a slight 
tap with a little hammer, which was laid 
by his side ; in a moment, the attendants 
on each side of Bertha seized her arms. 
A glance of scorn flushed across her 
countenance as she made an ineffectual 
eflbrt to release herself. Another look 
from the inquisitor, and in a moment, the 
back of her head was fixed in a sort of 
vice, which held it in an upright position 
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and a thrill of apprehension started through 
her frame. 

"Look, woman, look," exclaimed the 
inquisitor ; and she involuntarily fixed her 
gaze upon him. In an instant,, her eyeballs 
were protruded, and the next, the sight- 
less orbs rolled upon the floor. A scream^ 
shrill and unbroken, rent the air ; a cry of 
inexpressible, boundless anguish echoed 
through the walls of the convent. 

It was the last time that voice was 
heard. 

Two months from that day, a palmer, 
blind and dumb, with a staff of hazle, in 
her hand wandering in search of cha- 
rity, wherewith to eke out a wretched 
existence, was seen on the coast of France. 

The heart of Helen turned sick as she 
witnessed these horrors, and but for the 
support of her god-mother, she would have 
fallen to the ground. To meet another 
trial, she felt would be beyond her strength, 
and it was with a deep sense of grateful 
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adoration that she heard, as her eyes were 
closed in apparent insensibility, an order 
for her removal to her cell, and another day 
appointed for the investigation into her 
case. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Hope I 'Tis the confidence which Heaven has 
granted to assure us of the future — the guiding star 
of Providence for strong resolution and high resolves. 
Let us onward, and we shall be safe. 

Anonthous. 



Hklen Eadsleigh had been left for the first 
two days after the terrible scene, she had 
witnessed, entirely alone. 

The time thus left on her hands was 
well and profitably employed. Youth, 
childhood, all the endearments of home — 
the venerable countenance of that dear 
father who had guided her footsteps to 
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holiness and truth, the tender regard of 
that mother who had taught her, by h&c 
example, her precepts to treasure up affec- 
tion within her very heart's core, as the 
jewel of happiness, and the sure guerdon 
of security from all outward attacks — the 
expression of lofty principle, which beamed 
in her brother's eye — ^all rose before her, 
with their softening and elevating in- 
fluences, to confirm a spirit not less lofty 
and decided than their own. 

At the end of the second day, one of 
the attendants of the convent, preceded by 
the superior whose cold and ascetic counte- 
nance threw a chill upon the heart, 
entered her cell with refreshments of a 
moiie generous kind than any which had 
been granted her since she became an in- 
mate of the establishment. 

On a salver covered with a snow-white 
napkin, was a small flagon of silver un- 
chased, but most elegantly formed, which 
contained some of the choicest wine of 
Bordeaux. Beside it there was a small 
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loaf of bread made of the finest flouf, 
sweetened with honey. To these were 
added a few slices of salted deer's flesh, 
all together forming a repast seldom en- 
joyed by the inferior members of the con- 
vent. Softened by this evidence of kindly 
feeling Helen regarded her strange visitor, 
notwithstanding an internal repugnance, 
with gentleness and good will. To such 
sentiments, however, there was no re- 
sponse. 

With » cold, supercilious air she barely 
returned Helen's greeting of "' good-mor- 
row/' and then with a motion of her 
finger, directed the attendant to place the 
refreshment on the only table, or rather 
stool with which the apartment was. fur- 
nished. 

" Thanks, good lady, for these benefits,'' 
said Helen, as she looked upon the 'fare 
before her. 

"K^o thanks are necessary where no 

favour is conferred," was the ungracious 
reply. ^ 
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" Surely this is a benefit,'* Helen mildly 
replied, as she pointed to the viands. 

" A beneit from others it may be, but 
not from me — I am but the messenger of 
another's will. You will have an interview 
to-day." 

There was perhaps but little in the 
• words to excite or alarm ; but the tone with 
which they were uttered, the chilling, re- 
pressive manner, and the vague intimation 
which she had received, all combined to 
throw over Helen s spirit a damp which 
she could hardly resist, and it was with 
difficulty that she refrained from tears. 

The abigail was of a kinder character, 
and as she saw Helenas countenance change, 
she said, with a hope to comfort her, 
" do'nt fret lady. Sister Margaret is more 
cross than usual. They say that the su- 
perior is to be here to-day, and he perhaps 
may take you to your home, I do'nt won- 
der at your wishing to get away ; every- 
body must hate this odious place.'^ 

Encouraged by this intimation, Helen 
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tried to draw from her garrulous attendant 
who the superior was, and what had been 
the fate of sister Bertha ; but though suf- 
ficiently talkative on all the chitchat of 
the place, she seemed to approach either 
of those topics with reluctance and terror ; 
and that which was obscure before became 
invested with fearful mystery. 

As often as she recurred to either the 
nun or the superior, there appeared to be 
something which she dared not to utter, 
and when about to reply to one of Helen's 
inquiries, she suddenly checked herself, 
hurriedly gathered up the fragments and 
left the room. 

This was little likely to calm a mind 
previously haraissed ; and with a disturbed 
an anxious heart Helen sat for some time 
absorbed in care. She observed that in 
her hasty retreat, the attendant bad left 
the door open. Beyond it lay a smooth 
lawn, banked by a grove of pines and 
chesnuts, and edged by several shrubs, 
then breaking into bloom. The refreshing 
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greenness of the sward, and the cool shade 
of the trees was tempting, but she was re* 
stained by the thought that the circum- 
stance of the door being left unfastened 
was an oversight of the kind-hearted damsel, 
and as she was herself the object of tyranny, 
a sense of compunction at the thought of 
bringing blame upon another, deterred her 
from taking advantage of the circumstance. 

She could not, however, refrain from 
peering from her cell into the corridor or 
gallery from which it opened. 

On either side of the door this gallery 
branched oiF for a considerable length, and 
was terminated at both ends by a dense 
shrubbery. The plot of garden ground 
which she had observed, was seen, she 
found, through the open window of a de- 
serted, or at least unused oflSce of the 
establishment. 

With cautions and silent steps Helen ad- 
vanced to the open window and looking 
out, discovered that the portion of the 
mansion in which she had been placed, 
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constituted the centre of the building. 
Before her, and at the distance of not 
more than a hundred yards ran the garden 
wall. Beyond it rose a hill of some two 
or three hundred feet in height, studded 
here and there with knolls and clumps of 
oaks and elms. 

The opportunity for escape was evident, 
but great caution was requisite to prerent 
any suspicion of her intention, and she 
accordingly withdrew speedily to her cell. 
In closing the door she discovered that the 
cause of its not having been shut was the 
lock having been shot beyond the staple. 
The hope of thus obviating the knowledge 
that she had been left unconfined, seemed 
for a moment to be dashed to pieces, but 
her heart leapt when in a vain and almost 
reckless expectation of seeing no result 
from the eflFort, she closed the door with 
more than ordinary violence and perceived 
that the staple shook in its place. 

To endeavour to displace it was the 
thought of a moment. After much ex- 
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ertion she succeeded. This was enough, 
and disposing it again in the clift into 
which it had been forced, she turned to the 
door opposite to it, suspecting that as this 
part of the mansion had been evidently 
disused for years the same defect might be 
perceptible there. With a sense of deep 
thankfulness, and with a thrill of ardent 
hope she found that such was really the 
case. With more ease she forced out that 
staple also, but instead of replacing it, con- 
cealed it beneath her outer garments as 
a weapon, however indiflFerent of defence. 
Then again retreating to her cell she, en- 
deavoured, after a fervent prayer for assist- 
ance and protection to compose her thoughts 
to devise the best method of escape. 

Happily the day passed without any of 
these interruptions which the poor girl had 
BO much reason to fear, and as the shades 
of evening gradually threw her prison 
into deeper and deeper obscurity, the de- 
termination to venture for life, liberty, and 
principle, became every minute strongerr 
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What course to take, or whither to bend 
her steps, even supposing she succeeded in 
getting beyond the garden walls, she knew 
not ; but detenuining to depend upon that 
Providence, who is always the father of the 
fatherless, and the friend of the destitute, 
to those who put their trust in Him, she 
waited with no little anxiety for the arrival 
of the hour when her evening refreshment 
was produced. Recollecting that, if suc- 
cessful in her design, she would have to 
encounter considerable personal fatigue ; 
she threw herself on the humble pallet, 
allowed for her repose, to think upon and 
plan her future proceedings. 

The result was favourable. The calm- 
ness, which hope invariably produces in a 
strong mind, had its eflFect upon the physi- 
cal senses, and she awoke after a couple of 
hours of quiet and dreamless sleep by the 
grating of the lock, on the bringing in her 
evening meal. 

Helenas greatest diflBculty, after once 
escaping from the convent, lay on her 
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ignorance of her part of the country where 
she was confined. With a view to obtain 
this information, therefore, the entered 
into conversation with the same good- 
natured Abigail who had attended her in 
the morning ; but all the information she 
could obtain was, merely, that the convent 
was situated not many miles from Marl- 
borough, and that, at some distance to the 
left, the wide undulations of Halisbury 
plain extended to an immense distance. 

How to traverse that distance, and how 
to escape the many dangers that beset her 
course, she knew not ; but to brave them, 
she was decided. The night had become 
cold and gusty, and the lay sister readily 
complied with her request to leave the 
cloak in which she was enveloped for her 
use, and considerately preferred to obtain 
another for her, as the wind readily found 
its way in a variety of ways into the 
cell. 

Partaking slightly of the refreshment 
placed before her, she secured the rest for 

VOL. ITI. L 
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her night's excursion. Sister Sarah re- 
moyed the fragments without any remark, 
and Helen was again left to her own medi- 
tation, having previously been informed by 
the voluble Abigail that the superior, of 
whom she had previously heard, was ex- 
pected on the moiTOw or the next day. 

The hours glided heavily away. To sleep 
Helen was little inclined, even if she could 
have trusted herself ; but, as the bell of 
the convent struck the hour of midnight, 
she prepared for her departure. With a 
palpitating heart she rushed against the 
door of the cell. After some little time it 
yielded to her eiforts. The staple gave 
way, and she found herself in the corridor. 
Another step, and she Was in the deserted 
oflBce. The stillness of death was around 
her, Her lamp had long since expired ; 
but the faint, indistinct glimmering, which 
is to some extent more or less evident, even 
in the deepest obscurity of night, suflSced 
to show her the window. There was no 
impediment to interrupt her progress across 
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the room, and as she threw open the case- 
ment, she felt a foretaste of libert j as the 
fresh air from the garden swept across her 
cheek. 

Every thing appeared to be wrapt in 
silent repose. Dark clouds scudded rapidly 
to the north-west beneath the more continu- 
ous cloud above them, and the rustling 
branches, as they bent to the breeze, were 
the only objects in motion. 

Nothing could be more favourable for 
enterprise. 

Helen, for some minutes, looked cau- 
tiously on every side, then, with a full 
heart, commending herself to the care of 
that gracious Being, whose servant she 
most truly was, she mounted the window- 
sill, leapt lightly on the sward, and, in the 
next instant, was eflFectually concealed be- 
neath the shadow of the trees. Keeping 
as much under the boughs as possible, she 
soon found herself beneath the wall of the 
garden. This proved higher than she 
anticipated ; but it was happily a dry stone 

5 L 
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fenoe, and b j the aid of ber lock staple, 
she iras enabled, ia a short time, to displace 
some ci the stonest, and obtain a footing. 
With desperate determination she leapt 
forward into the darkmysj and with heart- 
felt thankfulness, inhaled iBtm ibee breath of 
Heayen. 

The hiU-sideloominggigantically through 
the obscurity stretched up before her ; but 
irhither to turn, she knew not. To re- 
main, however, was ruin, and with the 
characteristic decision of her sex, she 
drew the doak around her, and breasted 
the lull boldly. She had not proceeded a 
hundred yards, when a Toice, mingling with 
the gust of the wind, struck upon her ear. 
Nothing seemed more dangerous, she con- 
ceived, than association in the neighbour- 
hood of the convent ; but the hysteric 
cry of anguish that followed her as she 
hastened to fly arrested her steps. 

It had been uttered by the lay sister 
who had attended upon her, and who, 
divining with more judgment than she ap- 
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peared to possess, the intention of Helen 
had determined to accompany her. Uncer- 
tain where the fair protestant might emerge 
ff om the premises, she had nearly been left 
behind. Fear gave wings to her feet, and 
though nearly fainting from exhaustion, she, 
at length, succeeded in overtaking Helen, 
and stating to her that she had friends in 
the neighbourhood offered her an asylum 
for the present. 

This was a proposal too consonant to 
Helen's feelings to be resisted, and pro- 
ceeding over the hill, after a walk of a 
little more than one hour and a half, Helen, 
with grateful thankfulness, found a tem- 
porary refuge and rest in the cottage ol 
Sarah's brother. 
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OHAPTEK XV. 



If nature then 
Lay tame beneath her weight of earth, 
When would her hidden fire know birth ; 
Thus Man through granite Fate must find 
The path — the upward path — of Mind ; 

Work on. 

Chables Swain. 



The long, bright rays of a summer sun 
were slanting rapidly towards the west, 
giving an additional brillianyto the twink- 
ling leaves in a lovely garden, as Edith 
Dornford sat at an open window in West 
Cornfield parsonage. 

On her countenance there were the 
traces of recent and severe illness j that 
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attenuation of form also was evident which is 
occasioned by the long sorrow of heart, that 
brings with it the development of those holier 
feelings and those higher qualities of the 
mind which accompany a putting away of 
the world, and of worldly things. 

Her hands wore occupied on a piece of 
tambour work ; but her thoughts seemed 
to wander far from their employment ; and 
partly from weakness, and partly from the 
musings of her heart, the frame was fre- 
quently laid upon the little table beside 
her. 

Months had elapsed, since she had been 
rescued from the power of Derivale ; but 
the shock she then experienced had only 
been alleviated — its effects still remained. 
Immediately on the attack of the party 
under him, and her subsequent discovery 
of the falsehood of his character, one fit 
of insensibility had succeeded another. 

But she had been tenderly cared for ; 
and when, a* length, her faculties began 
to resume their healthy play, it was with 
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a start of grateful and delighted surprise 
that she recognised the benevolent and af- 
fectionate faces of good Mr. and Mrs. Ends- 
leigh bending over her with deep and 
earnest solicitude. Their solicitude was balm 
of greater efficacy than all the medicaments 
that could have been used. The wounded 
spirit felt the assurance of protection, and 
with it came such a sense of happiness, 
that, throwing her arms successively round 
the necks of both her kind protectors, she 
burst into a flood of tears, which relieved 
her overloaded heart. 

Nor did the benefit rtop there, for the 
circumstance brought her mind precisely 
into that frame which rendered it most 
fitted for the reception of right counsels 
on those opinions by which her happiness 
had been so terribly wrecked. 

Whilst in this frame of mind, Edith, 
day by day, grew in power, to appreciate 
the reasons, and to feel the in^uenee of 
Mr. Endsleigh. One by one the shackles 
of superstition fell from her, and the 
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scales were removed from her eyes. To 
the instmction of her kind protector, she 
lent a willing ear ; and while he detailed 
the means by which the Romish Church 
had finrt obtained, and was again endea- 
Youring to acquire the evidently morale 
and the^ consequently, political supremacy 
of Christeodom, she began to perceive the 
real causes of her own seduction, from the 
£sdth of her early days, and to* learn with 
what assiduity the emissaries of that 
church persevered, in their attempt to add 
individual after individual to their com* 
munion, as stone after stone is added to a 
building, till the structure of her greatness 
should be completed. 

Yet, while allowing the force of these 
considerations^ her pure mind revolted 
from the thought that the high and holy 
impulses by which men are led to inter- 
course with their beneficent Creator, 
through which the heart becomes purified, 
and the spirit elevated, could be prostituted 
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to the grorelling purposes of worldly am- 
bition, and used for a cloak of selfish de- 
ceit. He could not comprehend how men 
who exhibited such unfeigned devotionv 
could be so deceived either bj themselye^ 
or others, as to become the sincere up-^ 
holders of such an immense mass of hypo- 
f^j as the Church of Rome must be if 
this were true. 

« 

In vain* she strove to penetrate this 
mystery. To the positions of her faithful 
friend she could offer no denial, though 
to some of them, she could not help de- 
murring in her heart. The last few years 
had been a period of great experience, and 
her mind rapidly maturing under its 
earnest tuition, grew, by degrees, to grapple 
even with this difficulty, and though there 
were many doubts, which she was too weak 
to resolve, she was never without the cour- 
age to encounter them. 

Pondering upon these things, a twelve- 
month flew rapidly by. Occasionally they 
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heard of the moyements of the army ; 
but the rumours which reached them, were 
uncertain, and no positive information 
whatever had been received fix)m Colonel 
Dornford, respecting those in whom thej 
were so deeply interested. The Parlia- 
mentarians, however, had taken up a posi- 
tion, which effectually covering that part 
of the country, they felt no desire to dis- 
turb or harass its inhabitants ; and though 
the edicts of the republican government, 
concerning the liturgy, were everywhere 
promulgated, they were no where rigidly 
enforced. 

Thus Edith's mind remained but little 
disturbed by outward circumstances, and 
progressed steadily to the ultimate attain- 
ment of the truth. Perplexed she fre- 
quently was, but never dismayed ; and it 
was in one of the deepest of these doubts, 
that she was again introduced to the reader 
at the beginning of this chapter. 

Laying aside her tambour frame, to in- 
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dalge more freely the ruminative temper 
which had come over her, and to think 
with wider scope, she stepped through the 
open window, which, in the fashion then 
lately introduced, was supported by a little 
door-way, that gave free access to the 
garden. The air was fragrant with a 
thousand odours and flowers of every hue 
gare their bieauty to the setting sun. 

Along her path, there was a wide bor- 
dering of turf of the tenderest structure, 
and of the lightest hue, surrounding the 
beds wherein the plants were arranged, 
with the most judicious taste. But Edith 
waited not to observe these, but slowly and 
contemplatively made her way to her fa- 
vourite spot, a retired alcove, at some little 
distance from the house, placed under an 
overhanging rock, the front of which was 
clothed with parasitical plants, except near 
the top, where it was covered with luxuri- 
ant wild flowers. 

Seating herself on a mound of turf, she 
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leaned upon a table cat out of the rod^ 
within this natural alooye, and was socm 
lost in a dreamy reverie. 

Home, childhood, her moliier, brother, 
father, friend, all crowded upon her hearty 
and, for a while, the guahings of affection 
stopped all thought ; but, by degrees, the 
feelings of tenderness gave place to others, 
and the events of the past few years passed 
with panoramic effect through her memory, 
and as she sought to discover the connec- 
tion of one link with another in the chain 
of events that had marked her life, she 
was again led to the consideration of those 
principles, by which she had been misled, 
and which she seemed now about to re- 
nounce. It must not be denied that the 
figure of Herbert Endsleigh mixed much 
in the phantasmagoria of her day-dream, 
and as the thousand instances of his child- 
ish and boyish attention and protection 
came fast upon her recollection, it is not 
to be wondered at, that they should now 
be recalled with grateful regard. A tear 
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glistened, as those scenes of her dear 
Chayeley rose before her mind's eye, and 
she was again sinking into a reyerie, when 
a light footstep struch her ear, and Her- 
bert's father stood before her, his counte- 
nance, if possible, more than usually ex- 
pressive of his characteristic benevolence 
and pious thought. Stretching out her 
hand, with a smile of affection, Edith placed 
him by her side. 

With doothing earnestness he chid her 
for her ruminative habit. 

"No, my father,*' the affectionate girl 
replied ; for so she always addressed him, 
" I am not unhappy ; quite the reverse.'* 

'* Then, my dear Edith, " your father's, 
and your brother's, and Trenton's safety 
are sources of constant care to you. Re- 
member, the same God is as able to pro- 
tect them in the field as at home. His 

arm is not shortened — his hand isstretched 
outstiU/' 

Edith blushed slightly, for, in truth, it 
was none of them, dear as they were, at 
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the moment occupied her thoughts. Her 
heart had been dwelling upon Herbert^ 
and she had, in her imagination, been en- 
deavouring to conceive what his opinions 
would be upon the change of her senti- 
ments. 

^^ Thanks, mj more than fsither,'' she 
said, replying rather to the topic he had 
started, than to the direct purport of Us 
observation. ^'That I was ruminating it 
true ; but it was more on the causes of the 
distractions of this unhappy land, than 
even upon the safety of those dear ones, 
dear as they are, of whom you have spoken ; 
and I could not help thinking, that surely 
there must be some great and invigorating 
principle in the Church of Rome, which 
can enable her thus, in a country, released, 
as you say, from the tyranny of her sway, 
to incite and spiritualise, by her agency, 
into active and energetic turmoil, the whole 
estate of the realm — to shake a king upon 
his throne — to divide his nobles into &o- 
tions — and almost to make the commons 
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the master of their sovereign. These 
things^ I know, are beyond my power, and 
beyond my sex ; but is there not some- 
thing deep and mysterious in all this? 
something which indicates a vitality of 
existence, irrepressible by synods, unsub- 
duable by monarchs ; an existence which, 
though not commonly eyident to the 
senses of the vulgar, is as natural as our 
own, and far more influential. Could such 
an existence continue without truth to 
sustain it ! 

" You speak strongly, my dear Edith," 
Mr. Endsleigh replied, with a smile ; ^^and 
have brought many and important con- 
siderations together, the reasons for 
which would take long to investigate. I 
will, therefore, only take the two most 
prominent of the topics which you have 
started — the spirituality of the existence 
of the Romish Church, and the truth from 
which it emanates ; and next, the influ-» 
ences which she now exercises in ^le un- 
happy divisions of this country — united, 
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as I am conyiaced they are, out of the 
seeds which she has sown, and the culture 
of the plants that have arisen from 
them/' 

** This, my dear father, is exactly what 
I wish,*' said Edith, her countenance glow- 
ing with the intelligence of her mind, and 
the interest which she had felt ini^eased 
tenfold, by the observations of the vener- 
able pastor. 

"That the doctrine of the Church of 
Rome is founded in truth ; and that it is 
exhibited spiritually, no one can doubt, 
who has rightly considered the subject. 
Biit she has misused her spiritual charac- 
ter for the sake of political influence — she 
has taken advantage of that emanation 
from the Deity, which constitutes the soul 
of man, by which the creature is connected 
with the world of spirits ; and, above all, 
with that glorious God, who breathed into 
his nostrils the breath of life ; and has tor* 
tured its holy and elevating aspirations 
through the agency of that corruption 
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which the fall has occasioned into the 
worship of her own carnal things— into a 
regard for superstitious vanities — in order 
that they may be made to serre her own 
selfish purposes. 

'* But surely my dear Father Endsleigh/' 
said Edith, her views opening to an expanse 
of which she had never before dreamed. 
"Surely the devotion exhibited by some 
whom I have known and seen, was a 
genuine and unaffected piety ; and if so, 
how could such good men as these become 
agents in a great mass of fraud, such as 
that which you describe the Church of 
Home to be in her efforts. Surely so much 
honesty cannot co-exist with so much 
deceit. 

Nor do they consciously. The two 
qualities are incompatible where the indi- 
vidual is aware of the latter, and the con- 
sequence is that the very principle of good 
is converted into an energetic instrument 
of evil ; for whatever tends to derogate from 
the honour of God, is not only in itsdf 
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mischievous, but poisons every source of 
doctrine and every course of action through 
-which it is diffused. 

** Think you then my dear father/' said 
Edith. *' Think you then that the power 
of the conclave of Rome is felt in these dis- 
turbances ?'* 

" I doubt me not, my dear child/' the 
poor pastor returned. The triumph o the 
seventh Henry left the nobles and common- 
ality, after the long contest of the Roses alike 
powerless at his feet. By the wealth which 
he bequeathed his able but unprincipled 
son, was enabled to play the tyrant with 
effect, and to infuse the spirit of tyranny 
into the British monarchy. By the aid of 
that spirit Mary was raised to the throne. 
By the aid of that spirit Elizabeth was 
enabled to restore the Protestant faith, 
and to consolidate the £nglish church. 
Through it she was enabled to stretch uni- 
formity to its limits, and was inc^uced to 
exclude from the church more than two 
thousand of the oldest defenders of that 
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fiuth, for i^hich i^he bad perilled her life. 
But in this, however necessary, she was 
justifying the despotic principles of Rome, 
and confirming to their hearts' content 
those communicants who were in secret aid- 
ing the cause which they dared not openly 
espouse. 

A shrill clarion threw its clear nc^s 
through the air, and the poor pastor, always 
fearful of evil in such troublous times, took 
his beloved charge by the hand and 
hastened to the house for safety and repose. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



The silence often of pure innocence 
Persnades, when ipeaking fiu]& 

Shakeipere. 



SuRBLT there is something in the human 
heart which recognises the approach of 
happiness, and justifies, by the forecasting 
of the spirit, the assurance of the existence 
of that etherial essence in our being, with^* 
out sensation of which humanity could not 
be^satisfied even with the best things of this 
world ; without which even the bodily feel- 
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ings would partake of the qualities of inani- 
mate nature, and of thos$ only ; but with the 
consciousness of which, when united with 
a pure mind, eyen the lowest faculties of 
our nature are exalted tiU they partake of 
all the elevation of a spiritual existence. 

It was with an indefinite perception of 
this that the good Rector and his fair ward 
hastened to their home, increased in their 
happiness, by the full clear exhilarating 
notes of the trumpet as they broke sharply 
through the evening air. 

The party thus heralded, consisted of a 
detachment of the royal army with a num- 
ber of men whose dress indicated them to 
be farmers; and their rustic dependent, 
but all of whom carried martial weapons, 
though hardly two were armed alike. In 
the midst were the figures of two 
females closely veiled, who, with every 
other person in the group, were covered 
with the dust of a long and toilsome journey. 
Without hesitation, they wound into the 
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short, but bowery avenue, and were soon 
at the door of the rectory. 

One glance told good Mr. Endsleigh 
that it had at length pleased Providence 
again to unite his friends to himself. 
Hardly had the chief person of the group 
touched the ground ere Edith sprang into 
his arms with a scream of joyful recog- 
nition. 

" My Father ! my own dear Father." 
" My child, my own dear child," and 
sobbing upon his boson^ she lay for some 
minutes before she could raise her eyes to 
the noble countenance that was bending 
over her with an expression of unutterable 
tenderness. 

Nor was the meeting less tender between 
kind Mrs. Endsleigh and her Helen, for 
she it was whom Trenton Daubigny had 
now the pleasure of restoring to her mother's 
affectionate heart, while Mr. Endsleigh 
stood over them with his hands and eyes 
uplifted in silent gratitude to the Gracious 
Giver of all goodness for this multi- 
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tude of unexpected und overwhelming 
blessings. 

But this could not long continue, and 
hastening with his friends into the house, 
he conducted them to the plain but com- 
fortable sitting-room, where with difficulty 
the force of their emotions was restrained 
from bursting the barriers which prudence 
and propriety would impose. 

These sensations at length subsided, but 
for the first evening they were too happy 
to be cheerful ; and it was a relief to all 
when the hour arrived for separation for 
the night. The various assemblage of their 
escort were readily accommodated by the 
villagers of Cornfield. 

When the sun arose on the following 
morning, he never shone on a happier 
party than was gathered round the table 
of the good Rector. Garnished as it 
was with the solid abundance of ham and 
beef and ale, and all the various appliances 
of a good breakfast when people understood 
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tvtat rising early, and enjoying a good 
breakfast meant. 

The Rector, his face beaming with emo- 
tions of unmingled happiness gazed upon 
Helen, to whom a night's rest and security 
had restored all the fulness of her mag- 
nificent beauty. Her mother no less happy 
looked on her with equal fondness, while 
Helen herself returned their affection to 
the full, her cheek occasionally mantling with 
a brighter flush than usual, as she met the 
earnest glances of Trenton whose handsome 
countenance shone with the ingenuous no- 
bility of his character, and the ardency of 
a regard which he * felt was equally re- 
turned by the superior being whom he 
loved. Nor was the Colonel less a partaker 
of the general felicity ; for his children were 
restored to him in a double sense. And 
Albert and Edith, once more in the partici- 
pation of their beloved father's society and 
affection, without any estrangement of dis- 
jointed feelings or opposing principles, 

VOL. III. M 
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answered with unalloyed tenderness and 
joy to their father^s love. 

" But now, my good friends/' said the 
Rector, with a smile, towards the close of 
their repast. ^^ As the outer man seems to 
be pretty well provided for, I think it is 
time that the inner man should also be 
satisfied ; I can tell you that my curiosity 
is insatiable. Pray how is it that I 
am honoured with such a goodly company ; 
enough to consume all the provisions 
in the parish, and that too without notice 
or invitation. 

" You mast not apply to me," said the 
Colonel, laughing. "Trenton, my good 
friend, who is the hero of the story, and the 
two damsels can tell you all about it. 
For my part» I am quite satisfied 
with my quarters^ and leave the tale to 
others.'' 

" Albert had pretty well as much to do 
with it as I," answered Trenton, " so let 
him tell the story." 
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*' Trenton was commander-in-chief," said 
Albert, " and T shall, therefore, eschew all 
the responsibility of the transaction/' 

" Then," said Helen, playfully, " if no 
one else will, my dear father, recount our 
adventures, I must need become our 
historian/' 

Thus saying, she related the circum- 
stances concerning herself, with which the 
reader is already acquainted, and proceeded 
until, as she stated, she found herself in 
a lone outhouse for shelter on the 
second day after her escape from the con- 
vent. 

"Wliither then to turn, I knew not," 
she continued, and nearly the whole of 
that night was spent in deliberating what 
course it would be best to pursue ; and but 
for the rougher spirit of my companion, 
who was better able than myself to buffet 
with this rude world, my heart would, I 
think, have sunk in the struggle. The best 
place for refuge appeared to be to claim the 

M 2 
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protection of some friend in attendance on 
the King, and though to approach the 
rude inhabitants of a camp had something 
fearful in itself, yet it appeared to be the 
most eligible plan we could pursue, for we 
knew not whom to trust. Those who lived 
quiet in the land, I had learned were so 
often compelled to make terms first with 
one party, and then with the other, that 
we were liable to be betrayed to either. 
Hazardous, therefore, as the journey must 
necessarily prove, we determined to make 
for the King's camp ; and set out shortly 
after the sun had risen, when the most 
grievous evil that we could apprehend ap- 
peared about to befall us. We had scarcely 
walked a mile, when we espied several sol- 
diers of the parliament ; and, forgetting our 
disguise, made a hasty attempt to hide 
ourselves among some bushes by the way- 
»ide. Our very haste, I suppose, attracted 
their attention, for they immediately made 
after us. We fled, and had just given 
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ourselves up for lost, when we espied the 
white scarfs of a party of military, who 
waited only a moment ere they charged 
on our pursuers. A horse struck me with 
his heel in passing, and from surprise and 
fear together I fell to the ground insen- 
sible. When I again awoke, my companion 
was watching kindly by me, and dear Colonel 
Domford was beside her. On reaching the 
room below stairs, I learned that it was to 
Master Daubigny, and Master Albert Dom- 
ford that I was indebted for my rescue ; 
and, therefore, to them, my dear father, 
as I have done, you must return your 
thanks, especially as they bring you good 
tidings of our own Herbert." 

It is needless to say how the hearts of 
good Mr. Endsleigh and his aged partner, 
as well as those of the rest of the party, 
were moved in the course of this narrative, 
the incidents of which were stated with an 
unvarnished plainness that, while it was 
intended to prevent any colour of praise 
for her own heroic conduct, did in fact set 
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that conduct more strongly before her 
hearers. 

There was one to whom this recital 
brought stronger feelings than it excited 
even in the minds of her parents. 

To Trenton Daubigny it was the last, 
although almost needless confirmation of 
the nobility of Helen Endsleigh's character 
which was requisite to urge him to de- 
cide if possible on making this excellence 
his own ; and as he watched her deep blue 
eyes expanded, her cheeks tinged with the 
animation of her tale, and her brow elevated 
with a decision that scorned the slightest 
shadow of apostacy or meanness, he thought 
he had never seen her look more beautiful 
than at that moment. 

Say what the cyoics will, there is a 
something within our nature which strikes 
home at once to the core of a fellow spirit 
and by a tone or word or glance awakens 
the kindred sympathy which binds hearts 
once and for ever to each other for better 
or for worse. 
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Ag Helen concluded her story, she raised 
her eyes to Trenton's countenance — read 
the very bottom of his heart — blushed 
deeply, for she saw that he loved her — and 
then, indeed, she was happy. 
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CHArTER XVII. 



Within thyself 
Bright mom^ and noon, and night succeed 
Power, feeling, passion, thought and deed. 
Harmonious beauty prompts the breast, 
Things angels love, and God hath blest. 

Work on. 

CifARLEB Swain. 



Little time is required to come to an un- 
derstanding, on even the most important 
affairs of life, where the parties to an agree- 
ment are equally honest and earnest. Helen 
Endsleigh and Trenton Daubigny had nothing 
to conceal from each other. The various 
and trying scenes through which they had 
passed, had enlarged and spiritualised the 
views and purified the affections of both ; 
while the principles that had sustained 
them in all the vicissitudes of life, had be- 
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come more clearly perceived and more 
dearly cherished. Each was to the other a 
guiding star, a support, a sympathetic self in 
which the heart, and all its subtle workings 
were mirrored ; not like the plain reflection 
of a silvered glass, but, like the corrusca- 
tions of the sparkling dew-drops in the 
morning i3un, or the blending glories of his 
setting rays upon the rippling bosom of some 
noble stream. 

To them the days were days of pleasant- 
ness, and the summer fled ere half its 
usual term seemed past ; but duty had its 
calls, and Trenton was ready to obey 
them. 

To Albert, also, the time had been one 
of pleasure, and of profit too. The en- 
larged knowledge of state affairs, and 
the intimate acquaintance of his father, 
with the hearts and policy of men, pre- 
sented as they were to his compara- 
tively youthful, but already capacious and 
powerful intellect, tended to correct that 
noble and ingenuous, but erroneous, con- 
ception of personal rights, and the nature 
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of individual liberty, which he had attained 
among his republican associates. He learned 
that, in the coraplex state of a large society 
there is, and always must be, such a blend- 
ing of interests, as to entirely prevent that 
singular independency which is only to be 
arrived at through a supremacy of private 
to public considerations ; and that" every 
attempt "to realise such supremacy was 
neither more nor less than high treason 
against the national weal. 

While he lamented the vaccillating policy 
of the King, the almost cowardly yielding 
which at one time had murtured sedition, 
and the arbitrary temerity which at another, 
not only courted but compelled op- 
position, he readily acknowledged the 
Monarch's good intentions, and trusted 
that the real liberty would at last be ob- 
tained, which was only to be found midway 
between the position which he now held, 
and the arrogant assumptions of his re- 
bellious subjects — Men, many of whom 
were actuated by the highest motives but 
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iNrhose, originall J, warped dispositions had so 
hoodwinked their intellects that principle 
itself could not obtain Hieir allegiance un- 
less it was bent to the purposes, and 
took the form prescribed by their fanatical 
zeaL In their eyes a man could not be 
honest unless he hated the King, and feared 
that greater despot — ^the league of the Co- 
venant. Doubtless there were among them 
men who acted from the best, and the 
holiest of motives ; whose only objects were 
the purification of religion, and the retention 
of liberty, the noblest attribute of civiliza- 
tion. Many of these had been Albert's 
guides and counsellors, and it was through 
the medium of their virtues that he had 
derived his distorted view of a cause 
stained by the deepest malignity, and the 
most unchristian hatred. 

These several qualities he now learned to 
appreciate rightly, and to perceive, that, 
however culpable may be the conduct of the 
wielder of a sceptre, the institution of dif- 
ferent orders in the community is a Divine 
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institution, and cannot be destroyed what- 
ever may be the forms assumed by the poli- 
tical government of a state. 

The spirit of discontent therefore, and of 
captious resistance to authority, ho found 
to be an evil spirit, and he rejected it ac- 
cordingly. 

Nor were his views of the nature of that 
piety so much boasted of by the Parliament- 
arians less altered by the judicious argu- 
ments of Mr. Endsleigh. He learned to 
discriminate between that deep and settled 
conviction of the great truths of Christianity 
which a calm and unprejudiced examina- 
tion of the sacred oracles is sure to produce ; 
and which, while it bonvinces the reasoning 
faculties enlists the heart, and secures 
the affection. He learned to discriminate 
between this origin of a pure and holy life 
and that energetic resemblance of it which 
a wild enthusiasm, sometimes sincere but 
often hypocritical, so readily and so fre- 
quently put on among the opponents of the 
king. While thus however distinguishing 
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between the true and the false he could not 
help viewing, with the deepest respect, that 
eminent and sublime spirit of self-devoted- 
ness,to the cause of truth and public liberty, 
characterizing the leading men of the Parlia- 
ment standing as it did in suchforcible con- 
trast with the dark-browed malignity and 
diabolical ambition of many of their adhe- 
rents. 

What the consequences of the contest 
might be it was impossible for any human 
being, at that time, to foretell; but if there 
was evil in its foulest and most forbidding 
form among the champions of popular rights; 
if the most horrid fanaticism was often 
shrouded under the garb of public virtue 
among the followers of Cromwell and Fair- 
fax, Albert could not help perceiving, even 
from the comparatively barren details of 
Herbert, the casual remarks of Trenton, 
and still more from the smothered but 
earnest deprecation of his father, that there 
was a canker among those who were faith- 
ful to the standard of their sovereign, which 
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would ruin any cause however well sup- 
ported — howerer holy. All combined in 
describing, with repulsive loathing, the 
gross intemperance and the sensual revel- 
lings of many of the cavaliers. However 
concealed, and however cloked ; every 
account that came to his ears pointed, with 
mysterious regret, to the foreign influence 
which at court was equally poweiful and 
subtile in sapping the morality and distort- 
ing the faith of the English attendants 
around the queen. 

Though concealed with consummate 
ability and that profound external deference 
for those with whom he came in contact, 
the power over the mind of his royal mis- 
tress which was exercised by her chaplain, 
was well known to those who were intimate 
with the court ; and those who were best 
acquainted with its secrets did not hesitate 
to assert that it was owing to this unwhole- 
some influence that there was so much of 
irresolution in the projects, and so much 
vaccination in the councils of the kins:. 
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The consciousness of this evil weakened 
the hands of the best of his adherents, and 
often occasioned an inefficiency in proceed- 
ings, which, if they had been marked with 
as much of vigorous effort as they were dis- 
tinguished by noble and disinterested de- 
votion, must long since have brought the 
contest to a close. 

Disheartened by this trait in the royal 
conduct, for Charles was too good-natured 
long to resist the constant ^jcercise of any 
quality by another, where there was nothing 
evidently dishonourable on the face of it, 
the leaders of the royal forces gradually 
relaxed in their efforts, or became impru- 
dent in their conduct ; and Rupert's fiery 
and invincible intrepidity was let loose in 
reckless daring, which as often proved in- 
jurious as useful to the royal cause. The 
Marquis of Newcastle saw with the bitterest 
regret all the fruits of his admirable gene- 
ralship and excellent dispositions for secur- 
ing the ground he had gained in the north, 
neutralised by the insane proceedings of 
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those about the king, in the midland coun- 
ties ; while he was equally thwarted in the 
south by Goring ; who, contenting himself 
with retaining possession of the place hehad 
so bravely won, sneered, with a joke, at the 
friar and his minions, and then went on 
with his ribald companions in their sensual 
revelry, till order, and decency, and dis- 
cipline, seemed likely to be equally disre- 
garded by all under his command. Sir 
Bichard Greville alone, in the south west, 
remained unmoved and unaffected by the 
court and its intrigues. Impelled by an 
angry and saturnine spirit — ^but also actu- 
ated by a faithful and dutiful attachment 
to the cause which he had espoused, he 
went on regardless of all but the business im- 
mediately before him, and with a military 
skill that would have done honour to an 
age of greater attainment, he succeeded in 
winning a tract of great extent, the in- 
habitants of which were equally renowned 
for their loyalty, their courage, and their 
prowess. 
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He had taken up a position in adrance 
of the confines of Devonshire ; with his 
left commanding the heights and recesses 
of Wales ; and his right resting on the hills 
of Dorsetshire, with a plentiM country 
behind him, and the sea encircling his rear, 
a situation most opportune for the reception 
of stores and provisions from the king's 
supplies. 

A more admirable basis of operations for 
co-operating effectively with his compeers 
in the north, east and south, could not have 
been adopted, and had the king possessed a 
character and resolution equal to the exi- 
gency or the slightest knowledge of military 
science, he must have effected such a com- 
bination among his lieutenants as would, 
with but a brief struggle, have crushed his 
enemies in the dust, and, notwithstanding 
the disaffection of many of the large towns, 
have shortly brought the whole country 
again under his control. 

Who can say what would have been the 
effect on the character of Charles, and the 
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-wisdom of his oouncils, if such a result 
had occurred ? — ^who can say what would 
have heen the consequence to the interests 
of liberty and of truth ? 

Such, however, was the opportunity that 
jarose, and messengers with secret despatches 
were sent throughout the country to rouse 
the adherents of the king to exertion in 
their master's behalf. No one was more 
ready to respond to the appeal than Colonel 
Dornford and his friends. 

After their afternoon meal, at the close 
of one of those long conversations, which 
had for some time past been unsettling the 
previous notions, and fixing the principles of 
some of the younger members of the party, 
it was decided that the best mode of free- 
ing Albert from the charge to which he 
was liable, was at once to appeal to the 
generosity of his royal master, and rely 
upon the sincerity he had evinced, and 
the services he had rendered lor the 
pardon of his error. 
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Albert had now become entirely con- 
yinced of the double dealing, and the sub- 
terfiige, and the often hypocrisy which 
was commingled with the high-hearted de- 
termination of the puritans ; and comparing 
the chances of evil, likely to arise from the 
destruction of law, with that wh ch might 
occur from its too stringent application, he 
depended on the freedom of the British 
character for preventing the encroachments 
of despotism, although he could not depend 
upon the wisdom or the power of those at 
the head of a party for saving the country 
from anarchy and military misrule. No 
one at that moment could predict the 
magnificent character that was destined to 
control the storm, bring order out of 
chaos, and uplift the national glory to an 
unprecedented height. Albert only longed 
for an opportunity to distinguish himself, 
that he might be presented more favour- 
ably to his sovereign. 

The conversation had closed, and he 
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was resting with his head upon his hand, 
gazing in rumination at the dying light 
now fast fading from the sk j. Silence and 
thought had followed : when, suddenly, they 
were aroused by the shrill, but inspiriting 
notes of a trumpet, beating forth the call 
to the field. 

All started to their feet; Colonel 
Domford with the fixed gaze of quiet and 
assured courage ; Trenton with the haughty 
bearing of one anxious for the field, and 
Albert with the eager glance of a young 
charger, ready for the fray. Mr. Ends- 
leigh raised his hands in the twilight, in 
prayerful fortitude, whilst Helen and Edith 
awaited, as those accustomed to danger 
do wait, with trembling but relying patience 
what might occur. 

Presently the notes were repeated, a 
faint cheer was raised, and the rapid beat- 
ing of a detachment of troopers was heard 
upon the gravel walk before the house. 
Within a few moments Herbert entered. 
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introducing an officer whose bandolier and 
white scarf denoted his attachment to the 
royal service. In one hand he carried his 
cavalier's hat, with its long drooping feather 
fastened by a jewelled brooch ; in the 
other he bore a large paper. He bowed 
respectfully as he entered, and the saluta- 
tion being duly returned, he handed the 
paper to the Colonel, who, after breaking 
the seal inquired, 

" At Tickhill, sir V 

" It is there the gathering is to be, and 
your own regiment has already mustered 
in force in the neighbourhood.'^ 

" Good, sir, we will, please God, be 
there.'' 

All eflforts to detain the messenger were 
ineffectual, and, after draining a draught 
of wine to the ladies before him, and his 
master's cause, he was again on his way to 
summon others to the fight. 

Little conference was necessary as to 
their future proceedings. It was now de- 
termined that Albert should take the field 
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before being presented to his sovereign, 
and it was arranged that the ladies, under 
the care of Mr. Endsleigh and Herbert, 
should await the fortune of the day some 
three or four miles from the field of battle. 
Their departure was to take place the next 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies ; 
Now thriye the armourers, and honoured thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of eyerj man ; 
They sell the pasture now to buy the horse ; 
Following the mirror of all Christian kings. 

King Henry F. 



The opening dawn had not yet broken 
over the eastern hills when the inmates of 
the parsonage were on the alert. Albert 
with a ready alacrity, which revived hope 
induced, looked to the feeding and capari* 
soniug of the steeds, while Trenton was 
equally active in superintending the gather^ 
ing and array of the little band of followers 
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that had volunteered to swell the Coloners 
train upon the march. Herbert and his 
father, with that apprehensiyeness of the 
future which those unhappy times engen- 
dered, were busily occupied in packing 
some of their choicest books, together with 
a few of the more portable articles for the 
future comfort of themselves, and their fair 
wards. Helen, with the strength of mind 
natural to her, was no less engaged for the 
common benefit ; one of the most impor- 
tant of her self-assumed duties being the 
support of the mind and spirits of her 
friend. She had but lately become ac- 
quainted with the state of her own heart, 
but it is astonishing how rapid is our pro- 
gress in deciphering the feelings of others, 
who are passing through the track in life 
from which we have just emerged. ' With 
a continually deepening interest she had 
watched the countenance of Edith Dom- 
ford during her intercourse with Herbert 
since their, association at the Kectory. She 
hftd noted the glow of admiration as it rose 
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in Edith s cheek, as she listened to some 
eloquent remark of Herbert's, or as she 
submitted her faculties to the mastery of 
his superior mind when adducing some 
powerful argument that was employed by 
him to dispel a sophism, or to demonstrate 
a truth. She had noted that that glow be- 
came more and more fixed, and then 
gradually difiused itself, till the whole of her 
speaking countenance appeared to be con- 
centrated into one look of unutterable ten- 
derness,, attachment, and esteem. Then, 
not unfrequently, the eye would be cast 
down, a gentle sigh would be heaved, and 
the features would again sink to their 
wonted saddened serenity. 

To Helen, at one time, these symptoms 
would have been inexplicable ; but now the 
case was clearly evident, and she looked 
forward with joyous hope to the time when 
she should clasp to her own earnest hearty 
in true relationship, the beautiful fragile 
being whom she had ever regarded as a 
sister. 

VOL. 111. n 
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Herbert's ^<eater faabit of fielf*con»naHd 
prevented the same frank declaration of 
the beart in the oountenance ; but there 
Mere a thomsand indicati<m8 of what was 
passing within bismind equally certain with 
the tell-tale changes on the face of Edith. 

It was therefore with rerj pleasurable 
emotions that she found, after a hearty re- 
past, that the cavalcade was so arranged 
that when she placed herself beside her 
•father, Herbert was appointed to be Edith's 
protector, and that they were to ride to*- 
gethw in the rear. 

As the party passed through several vil- 
lages its mimbers gradually swelled, till on 
arriving near Ferrybridge, it became a very 
respectable body of adherents, and when 
some four or five miles further the Oolonel 
recognised his own regiment of Dragoons 
drawn up to receive, him. with Sir Hugh 
Falser and Lord Bernard at their head, his 
heart not only leapt with intense emotion 
at the hearty greeting of his old comrades 
in arms ; but he experienced as much satis- 
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fiiiCticm at the valuable increase to their 
strength by which he was accompanied. 

The troops wore all in high condition 
and spirits^ and had so recruited their 
ranks in the neighbourhood of Chayeley, 
that the corps was as effective now as it 
. was before it took the field in the early 
part of the war. 

Loud cheers of friendly welcome saluted 
their commander and bis companions, and 
many a steadfast grasp of the hand was 
exchanged between Trenton, Albert, and 
Herbert, and the officers, witli all of whom 
a long association in loyalty and danger had 
made them friends. 

To the inquiries of the Colonel, Sir 
Hugh replied that he had left the Marquis 
of Newcastle, with a fine body of men, on 
the road from Hull, and he knew that just 
before hewas detached to meet his imme« 
diate commander, that a communication had 
been received from Prince Rupert, though 
he was noi^aw^i*^ ^f its precise tenor, but 
he believed it to be encouraging. 
r ' » 2 
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^'Then we shall have business, Sir 
Hugh/' 

"I beliere so, Colonel," the Major re- 
plied, *^for I understand that Fairfax or 
Waller are only a few miles from us. And 
One of theiri new generals, Cromwell, is 
there with a strong body and heavy 
horse." 

" Then we must be wary. T wish the 
prince had half the prudence and general- 
ship of Newcastle, for I know that man, 
Cromwell, i^ell —a hard man and difficult 
to beat Would that the Marquis were 
at the lead of this moyement, I should look 
with much more confidence to success.'^ 

" The prince is brave." 

" Never a more intrepid soldier existed ; 
but courage is not all that is needed in a 
field of battle, especially if the day be not 
gained. '* 

'^ But the king will be there to modify 
Rupert's impetuosity." 

" Very true ; but although the king is 
as brave as the prince, and without his im- 
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petuosity, be wants his thorough daring and 
hardness of character. He is too vaccilla- 
ting, too deficient in confidence for a con- 
test like this. But what is this Y' 

The Colonel pointed with his hand to a 
range of distant hills which rose to a con- 
siderable elevation, but with gentle acclivi- 
ties from the undulating plain, and bounded 
the horizon to the south west. Here and 
there a patch of bright verdure might be 
seen on their sides as the flitting clouds 
allowed the sun's rays to fall upon them, 
showing the spots of cultivated ground ; 
but for the most part the whole range of 
that part of the landscape was covered with 
masses of pine wood, whose deep green 
looked almost entirely black beneath the 
dark heavy clouds which hung beyond - 
them. Here the narrow lines of the road 
ways could be perceived cut in through 
tlie thinner part of the wood, and one track 
was especially apparent from its sandy 
colour beneath a passing gleam, as it ran 
perpendicularly from the hill just opposite 
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the spectators ; although it was at the dia^ 
tance of several miles. 

The major turned to observe the object 
to which his attention had been directed, 
Imt could, at first, perceive nothing parti- 
culairly worthy of observation. All h6 
could see was a dark spot at the top of 
the road, which seemed somewhat to inter- 
rupt the view of the far off sky that 
backed the landscape. It might be a wain, 
it might be timber felled and laid across 
the gap in the hill top, or any other in- 
animate object ; but, as the two officers 
continued to gaze — although it appeared 
motionless — the light strip of sandy hu6 
gradually decreased towards the bottom, 
till it was almost imperceptible, and, at 
length, was totally obscured ; but again 
the summit of the rise was seen to reflect 
the gleaming; light of the morning. 

While this was occurring, which occupied 
nearly half an hour^ most of the othet 
officers had gathered into groups to sur- 
vey the object that had been regarded 
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with so nrach cOnabderatioii bj their fliipe-> 
rionu ^t hsk, as the head of the column 
entered th^ vallej and became intermingled 
with the mass of shadow in the middle 
ground, the Colonel turned away with a 
grave, but cheerfiids countenance, sayings 

'' There will be w<Hrk to-day, gentle* 
raen.'^ 

" Aye, by Jove V exclaimed Tower, who 
was near, ^'and plenty of it ; for I know 
these fellows well/' 

" Why, who are they, chiel V inquired 
the deep sonorous voice of our old friend^ 
Haclachlan. 

" They are Cromweirs horse," answered 
Daubigny, before the Irishman could reply, 
'^ for I recognised the colour of their ban* 
dalets, as they crossed the hill top/' 

But, at this moment, another object at' 
tracted their attention, for the low mur* 
muring wail of music was borne across the 
plain upon the breeze. Within a few 
minutes a large host, with banners tad 
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spearsi debouched from the low ground, 
and met in a junction with the mass of 
cavahy which had formed below the 
woods, the several troops greeting 
them with stem notes of welcome from 
their trumpets, which, as they reached the 
royalist dragoons, carried the air of haughty 
defiance. 

Colonel Domford reconnoitered them for 
some time in silence ; and soon became asr 
sured that the force before him was several 
thousand strong. While he was still ob- 
serving thera, a body of artillery joined 
their flank, and dispositions seemed to be 
making for advancing in martial array. 

The Colonel hastily disposed his force, 
so as either to retreat in haste, or to check 
the advance of the leading files of the enemy. 
The troops immediately fell into order in 
three detachments, the ladies with Mr. 
Endsleigh being placed in the rear of all. 
These arrangements had hardly been made, 
and a messenger dispatched to meet th^ 
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main body of the enemy when the shrill 
clarions of the royal forces were heard 
pealing forth their inspiritiog notes at a 
short distance on the road from York, and 
presently the leading troopers of the ad- 
vanced guard were descried between the 
trees, followed at a short distance by a large 
and well-appointed force, at the head of 
which rode the King, Prince Rupert, and 
a numerous array of nobles and soldiers, 
who perilled their lives in the royal 
causa 

The Colonel drew up his men on each 
side of the highway to salute their sovereign 
as he passed. The amiable but unhappy, 
and vaccillating Charles turned an eye of 
anxious but pleased curiosity upon the men 
who had joined his standard, throwing a 
look of surprise on Helen and Edith, and 
their reverend protector, who all bent low 
in obeisance to their monarch as he passed 
by ; but when he reached the place where 
Colonel Dornford sat, reining in his charger, 
a smile of kindness threw its radiance over 

N 5 
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bis amiable features as the Colonel lowered 
his swordy and he put forth his hand 
with the most friendly accost for the 
timelj assistance which his follower had 
brought. The Colonel could only acknow- 
ledge the compliment by pressing the hand 
for a moment, yet with such an air of de- 
ference as evinced his sense of the honour 
due to the exalted personage by whom he 
had been addressed. A grave nod of kindly 
recognition passed between the Colonel and 
a somewhat melancholy, deliberate-looking 
personage of noble mien. This was the 
Marquis of Newcastle, whose temperance 
and success had gained for him the reputa- 
tion of the best general in the royal army ; 
and a fiery glance of welcome from the 
dark countenance of Prince Rupert was 
thrown to him as he urged his horse for- 
ward to direct the prowess of his own 
portion of the troops. 

At length the whole army filed to their 
respective positions, and a body of finer 
troops had never been collected tore^seat 
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Oharies npon the throne than that wbioh 
stood marshalled on Marston Moor. L^d 
flourishes of trumpets, and the rolUog oi 
drums, iotermized with the cUnging of 
cjmbals, and the shrill pierdngs of fifes as 
the whole of the troops lowered their 
standards, and their arms, heralded the 
approach of the King and his generals as 
they advanced to the front <rf the army to 
meet the assembling chiefs at the council 
of war appointed to decide upop the plan 
of their operatioi^ before the engageme<)t 
began. 

Colonel Dornlbrd with others of his 
grade were soon at the important meeting. 
The £ing sat on horseback iu th^ mid^t ; 
on his left was the Marquis of Newcastle, 
on his right was the Prinoe; the coun^ 
tenance of the l^tt^r inflamed with ill* 
suppressed anger and morti^i^d aipbitioi;^ at 
not haying the whole cpmmaud of the 
army eotnisted to hin^ ; that of the former 
coojl, self-possessed, and utterly unimt 
pe4iBioi;Le4 He was dbstaiUng to th^ £ing 
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the system which he thought was tnost 
likely to result in success. Pointing to- 
wards the wooded district on the farther 
side of the plain, he endeavoured to show 
how inadvisable it would be to cross an 
open plain in the face of an enemy to at- 
tack them where they had several means of 
present protection. 

To this Rupert was opposed, for he con- 
sidered, with his customary indiscretion, 
that valour alone will overcome everything ; 
and when, after much anxious deliberation, 
it was decided to meet, half way, the attack 
which was evidently meditated, — for the 
parliamentary forces were already defiling 
intoorder, — with a haughty tossof the head, 
and without even a salute to the king, he 
rode hastily off to take the command of 
the horse. Colonel Dornford repaired with 
a heavy heart to head his own dragoons 
who were designed to form the rear of the 
body under the prince's command, for he 
augured ill for the fate of the day, which 
was begun with dissension, and was 
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likelj to be continued without unity. 
Herbert, his father, with Helen and 
Edith were placed under the protection of 
the guard appointed to the care of the 
royal baggage, while he and Trenton 
hastened to their posts. Thus began a 
day fated to be memorable to England's 
history. 

Trenton waited only an instant to ascer- 
tain his place, which was in command of 
the rear-guard, and then hastened to the 
place where those dearest to him on earth 
had been placed. He found Helen pale 
but unruffled, and she received him with a 
smile.* Mr. En<lsleigh was engaged in 
prayer. But Edith overcome for the time, 
by the terrors of the moment was in vain 
endeavouring to control her emotion, while 
Herbert who held her on his arm with the 
quietude of strong reliance, was whispering 
comfort in the assurance that, under the 
protection of Him whose providence is over 
all his works, they were as safe near the 
field of strife and carnage, as in the seem- 
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iog security oi their own home gardeUi 
She uras gathering strength wh^i the 
manly voice of Trenton struck upon her 
ear. It brought courage and hope, and 
saTed the party from the evil of wild fear, 
the most unmitigated mischief in the time 
of danger. . After pointing to the direction 
which, in case of retreat they must observe, 
he hurried again to his post, which was 
not far from the place where he had left 
them, followed by their blessings, and en- 
treaties to heaven for his safety. 

The loud booms of the war demon had 
already announced that the battle had be* 
gun. At rapid intervals the rude artillery 
of the time vomited forth its messengers of 
death, every instant, approaching nearer,and 
nearer. On either flank there was a long line 
of infantry, serried with outstretched spears, 
: every man amongst them having an arque^ 
bus at his back, and showing altogether, 
with their buff coats, white belts, and 
brown trunks, a most formidable array <^ 
athletic warriors. 
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Whilst thte mbTemeot wad being made 
on the lighti a denae mass of cavahy with 
their bright armoor ahowing like masses of 
nlver crossed OTer to the left, at a slow 
but steady pace, and fonning lu squadrons 
made speedj way to compass the right 
flank of the royal army over against which 
they took up their ground ; prepared to 
pounceupon their prejassoon as the slight- 
est confusion should be occasioned. 

But the king's troops were not slow to meet 
their opponents ; under the direction of their 
experienced general, the foot soldiers of the 
king adranced to the conflict, the loud 
roar of their artillery more than answered 
to the challenge of their antagonists, and 
in a few minutes the space between the 
opposing . troops was dark with the 
smoke that now began to wreath up above 
the heads of the men on both sides, while 
soon the dead and the dying lay thickly 
strewn around, unconscious of the hellish 
tumult, or breathing out their lives in 
agony. 
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Kevrcastle had divided his line into two 
portions so as to extend beyond the extremi- 
ties of that of his opponents. The space 
left vacant was kept by the main body, as 
it might be caUed, although it was less 
strong, numerically, than either of the two 
wings ; was composed of the stoutest men in 
the army, and with it moved the Marquis 
and the king in person* In front of this 
body, and on the main flanks of the wings, 
the artillery advanced so that there was a 
large park, well protected, playing upon 
the whole line of the enemy ; and fearfully 
did it do its dreadful duty ; every moment 
mowing down into large gaps the men who 
were opposed to it. The invincible intre- 
pidity of the sturdy parliamentarians, how- 
ever, was not to be daunted ; and for a while 
they gave not an inch of ground to their 
opponents. But the tactics of the Marquis 
at length proved more than a match for 
their valour ; and the men, though as good 
soldiers as ever trod a battle ground, began 
to give way. 

This was the instant for Ludlow's 
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operations. He had been waiting on the 
left of the men under Fairfax, .when 
dashing forward with his whole force, 
he fell upon the flank and rear of Charles's 
right wing. The men turned partly to de- 
fend themselves, and though their stand 
was most heroic, disorder was beginning to 
prevail, when suddenly the republican 
cavalry were attacked in their turn by 
Eupert's chosen body of horse, who with 
their usual impetuosity, bearing down man 
and horse in the fury of their charge, rode 
through and through the ranks. The 
prince was endeavouring to reform his men, 
who still broken and engaged in various di- 
rections, with parties of the flying foe, when 
he was himself borne upon, as if by a thunder 
storm, by one whose hand never' grasped 
the sword but for victory. 

Cromwell, whose squadrons were held in 
reserve, either to secure the retreat of his 
friends, or to overwhelm the foe in their 
flight, seeing the discomfiture of Ireton's 
brigade, drew the huge broadsword with 
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which he was that daj girt, ai«i h^ustSy^ 
formipg his heavy faoraeinto a dense cdlumn, 
swept forward with irresistible force agaiHsi 
the already confused cavaliers. They made 
au earnest but ineffectual resistadce. 
The power brought against them was 
overwhelming thoy fell away and were 
driven like the vapour before the stormj 
blast. Onward bore the conqueror. The 
royal horse, driven from the fields fled^ 
cut down at every instant by their pursu- 
ers; and Cromwell was already witliin a 
couple of hundred yards of the king, with 
nothing between him and his prey but the 
dishevelled remnant of the that host he 
had just broken, when he was met and en^' 
countered by one as brave, as able, and aei 
energetid as himself. 

Colonel Dornford had seen the daring im^ 
petuosityof Cromwell's charge, and its effect 
in breaking through the <»'Oopsof Prince Bu« 
pert; but he had at the same time observed 
that the Parliamentarians were urging 
before tbem^ and gradually iucreasiog the 
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GODfusion of the right wmg of the royal 
iafsuitrj. The danger was imminent ; but 
!Rupert would surely rally if relieved of his 
opponents, whilst Newcastle still not only 
held the ground well, but seemed preparing 
for operations that would enable him to 
bear upon the enemy's flank. With the 
Prince's assistance, the day might yet well 
be won, and though with not half the force 
of the body which he had to resist, he un- 
hesitatingly threw himself and his dragoons 
between Cromwell and the king. 

It was not too soon, j^nother minute 
and the lion of the republican host would 
have sprung upon his prey. Biding on his 
black war horse, his sword lifted high in 
the air, he waited only to clave the com- 
mander of the last squadron of Rupert's 
horse to the saddle bow, when heedless of 
the tumultuous and flying foe, he turned 
to direct the new course of his headlong 
men, whose swords were still drinking the 
blood of the last rank of their opponents. 

The words ''Right to flank I charge I" 
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were already with stentorian voice out of 
his lips, when Domford, who waited only 
to suffer the routed troopers to pass through 
his lines, sprung with the first ranks of 
his squadrons on the astonished Parliament- 
arians who had been too eagerly engaged 
with their previous opponents to observe 
much or to care for their new foes. Had 
it not been for the inert opposition of the 
masses behind them, the route of Crom- 
well's men would have been complete. As 
it was, those who had just been most 
active in the destruction of the Royalists, 
fell beneath the weapons of their avengers. 
Not a man of the two first rows lived to 
tell the tale of his triumph, and Cromwell 
himself owed his life to the accident of his 
charger rearing to its utmost height in con- 
sequence of being pricked by the sword of 
one of the dragoons who had been sud- 
denly cut down ; and he would even then 
have £Edlen from his horse, had not the on- 
ward rush of those behind compelled the 
animal to resume its fore feet. But as it 
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did so the clamouring eagerness of those 
behind, the inevitable confusion arising 
from the combat, and the attack of those 
in front making the necessary exertion to 
retain their place. Before he had time to 
reflect, and without even abilitj to help 
himself, Cromwell found that he was en« 
Tironed on every side by his own men, 
and was compelled to make his way at the 
side of the column. 

There he had an ample sight for re- 
joicing. The right wing of Newcastle's 
infantry were being rapidly broken, and 
retreating fast from their ground, every 
minute becoming more and more dis- 
organised, yet although the victory was 
not yet won, for the Marquis in his 
own peculiar part of the field, not only 
kept his ground but had rather the advan- 
tage. The chances, however, were favor- 
able, and if he could only get rid of his 
immediate opponents, a great strike might 
be made. But there was the difficulty ; for 
the men fought, not with the desperation of 
tigers or madmen, but with the fiery de* 
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eision, rapidity, and the energy of thoge 
who were determined to conquer, or to act 
as an insurmountable bulwark to his ad- 
yance, until their bodies ^re laid prostrate 
upon the place where they fought. 

Doriiford on his side, although actively 
engaged in the conflict was equally obser- 
vant of what was passing around him, and 
soon as the movement began he perceived 
that the right wing of the army would 
shortly be driven backward. Gradually, 
therefore, drawing back his own men, be 
moved so as to support the troops which still 
held together under Newcastle when, to his 
astonishment, he saw the Earl of Darleymere 
lay his hand upon the King^s bridle, and 
hurry him from the field, when the fight 
was still well in hand, and not yet more 
than half lost. But without the duef, 
nothing more could be done. 
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OHAPTBR XIX. 



I have, thou gallant Trojan, seen thee oft^ 

Labouring for destiny, make cruel waj 

Through ranks of Greekish jouth ; and I have seen 

thee 
As hot us Peraeus spur thy Phrygian steed 
.Despising many forfeits and subduetnents. 
When thou hast hung thy advanced sword in the air^ 
Not letting it decline on the declined ; 
That I have said to some my standers by, 
Lo ! Jupiter is yonder dealing life ! 

Tboilius and Cressida. 



>TiMB for delay or for the formation of 
pUiis there was none, for onward came 
r Cromwell crushing all before him. Colonel 
Domford already saw himself deprived of 
half his oncers, and notwithstanding the 
staunch intrepidity of his men the sheer 
weight of numbers would quickly have 
overwhelmed them. Hand to hand they, 
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nerertheless, remained, till a sudden scream 
of agony rose above even the din and uproar 
of the fight. That voice he too well knew 
not to answer the call with instant aid. 
But another arm was already stretched out 
not less skilful or less powerful than his. 

Even from the very moment when they 
ifirst became engaged, Trenton Daubigny 
had distinguished the presence of him whose 
countenance he had beheld in such strange 
disguises — first at court then in the camp of 
the rebels — at one time, the fascinating at- 
tendant of his royal mistress ; at another, 
the arch adviser of successful rebellion. 
Nor \?as he altogether unaware of the ob- 
ject of this able, but Machiavellian, being 
— for he had observed him, instead of tak- 
ing an active part in it, hovering only on the 
skirts of the contest ; and soon as the 
pressure on the royal troops suflBciently 
occupied them, Derivale hastily addressed 
a number of the soldiers immediately about 
him ; and, at the next instant, was at the 
«de of Helen Endsleigh, In a momen 
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\m gfitterkig Ua^ had pierced the throats 
of the only two soldiers who had remained* 
near the party after the king had retired 
from the fifehL The sword of Albert could 
offer, but fe^Ie resistance ; for, faint and 
wounded, he lay resting upon the lap of his 
sister, and to the entreating interposition 
of Mr. Bndsleighi was given only a scowl of 
haughty defiance, and astern intimation that' 
he must be quiet if be meant to save bis 
lifa Herbert; with a decision which is' 
oft^i found as brave, and as ready beneath 
the schdar*s cossaok, as within the breast' 
of the soldier; was a greater obstacle ; and 
in the few passes which ho exchanged' 
evinced superior skill in the use of the 
weapon that he had so bastil}' seized. 
But he was speedily disarmed ; and in 
another moment^ but for the circumstance ' 
that he was Heleu's brother, would have * 
ceased to live. 

Already was the ruffiafi^s arm* around' 
Helen's waist when he felt himself pressed^ 

VOL, III. 
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ifpoD by the men whom he had brought a& 
his retimie. Almost before he had time 
to inquire the cause, even by a glance, he 
felt that he had an adversary to contend 
with, whom it would be no easy matter to 
beat off, before he could secure his prey. 
The circumstances weretoourgentforhesita* 
tion. He was not one to be scrupulous about 
his means of actions ; and the next instant 
Trenton had to force himself from his noble 
charger, which was writhing in the agonies 
of death, from a pistol ball that had en- 
tered its chest. Quick,- however, as he was 
in the movement, the delay occasioned was 
enough to ensure the escape of the wretch 
who, dropping a paper from his vest, as he 
passed, addressed to the principal of the 
Jesuits in England, was soon intermin* 
gled with the masses of the Parliamentarian 
army. 

Trenton was just in time to clasp the 
fainting Helen in his arms and to prevent 
her falling to the ground. To think of pur- 
suit or vengeance was useless — ^for the 
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whole of the plain near them was covered 
with the broken and retreating troopers of 
the right wing of the royal army. 

At a distance, the Marquis of Newcastle 
was seen drawing his men off the ground, 
and leaving the field to the enemy. Hastily, 
therefore, reseating Helen upon the horse, 
which she had ridden to the field, Trenton 
olily awaited to assist in getting the regi- 
ment into something like order. But re- 
treat was become impossible without a 
further conflict ; and ardently desirous as 
all were, to save the dear ones under their 
charge from a sight of the horrors that 
they must witness, and from the danger 
they must share, there seemed to be no 
alternative between that and immediate de- 
struction. 

The Colonel determined to make a defen- 
sive fight, and every minute moved some step 
backwards to rejoin the main body of the 
army. At length down came the storm 
with impetuous force, and it required all the 
energy and courage of the officers to keep 

3 
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the men to the field. Daubignj, Mac* 
lachlan and Power, with Sir H. Falser, 
frequently sweeping beyond the ranks to • 
thin their assailants. Shoveller wa^^already 
down, and Power recognizing his old oppo- 
nent, in the duel, among the combatants, 
called out to him to come on and try the 
game over again, a challenge which the 
young republican was by no means slow to 
accept. But whether it was the fatigue 
which he had undergone, or the tumult 
around his skill availed h^m little, for he 
soon fell under the weapon of his antago* 
nist who would in his turn have sunk be- . 
neath the arm of the ancient worthy who , 
had been his companion as a prisoner in 
Chaveley Abbey, but for Maclachlan who 
who crying out, 

*' All fair noo mon ! Strike as hard as 
you can," dealt him a blow which fairly 
prevented his ever giving another. 

The trumpets on both sides sounded the . 
retreat, and Colonel Dornford was gladly 
giving orders to obey the signal, . which he , 
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never, heard before, with pleasure, when he 
felt a sharp twinge in the side, the hearens 
grew dark, and he would have &llen from 
his horse, but for the timely assistance 
which Trenton rendered him. A ball, one of 
the last that was fired, had pierced almost 
to the division of soul and body. 

Happily the fight was at an end, and it 
was with a devout thankfulness that the 
party found shelter under the cover of the 
royal army, in the neighbouring house of a 
gentleman attached to the cause of the 
king. 

Here, for months of variable anguish, 
but of continued pain, the Colonel lay 
attended with all the assiduity of earnest 
affection; but the day of departure seemed 
at hand, and he who had been the faithful 
friendandservaut of his sovereign, the patron 
and the protector of his dependents, was 
awaiting that last dread summons which 
for ever fixes the destiny of the immortal 
spirit. 

The day was a dark and gusty one in 
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October. The trees which surrounded the 
house on three of its sides, waved uioaningl j 
in fitful blasts as they flitted through 
the branches. Tossed in eddies m the air 
or whirling along the ground, the seared 
and withered leaves, but added by their 
motion to the wintry aspect of the aoen^ 
which abroad looked dread and desolate. 
Within a solemn stillness reigned. Y^t 
the grief that welled in that chamber of 
sorrow, though deep as mortal ever felt 
for parting friend, was silent and subdued ; 
for those who stood around sorrowed not as 
those who have no hope. They looked 
forward to that glorious union when mor- 
tality shall have cast off for ever the dark* 
nessof itsearthlypilgrimage,v.hen the pure 
perfection of a heavenly and eternal beings 
shall have clothed humanity with a simili^ 
tude of the first fruits of the resurrection^ 
and placed it in close converse with the 
great God of all things. 

^' Heed it not my Helen/* were the words 
which- first broke the silence, as at leligth the 
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sufferer awoke from his last sleep upon 
earth, and perceived that Helen Endsleigh, 
who had been his careful and attendant 
nurse, was preparing to remove the buckle 
that held the dressings to the wound. 
^ It hath need of no more of thy sweet care ; 
gentle and kind a nurse as art thou, 
I would e'en be quiet, for the time ap- 
proaches/' ^^ Has he yet appeared within the 
parkr 

" Not yet, dear sir !" Trenton replied. 

*' But he did. assure you that he would 
come." 

'' Before I asked him, sir> He was only 
earnest to learn when you best could see 
him. 

"Hark! I. hear his horse's feet," said 
Albert, suddenly, and that moment three 
horsemen, clad in dark velvet, were seen 
to approach the house at a rapid pace. 
In a few moments the King himself entered 
the apartment ushered by Trenton, who 
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had .hastened dowA tOireceive him'. Charles, 
ivith tikat benignity of aspect {or ivhieh he 
was so remi^rkajblej took his seat by the 
side of the )bed. 

" This, my i liege, is kii>d indeed.'* 

^ My j^cellent friend, speak not of it. 
To come .W9S a pleasui^ as well jsm a dnty, 
though , truly a, miserable and a melancholy 
one. ^But, I would wi task your ^rengtb, 
which has been so often spent in my ser- 
vice,'' the Monarch continued, for he saw 
how fast l^at strength was; sinking, ^ what 
would you that I can do." 

"Pardon, sire, for .my son,*! the Colonel 
repUed, with air energy, which could have 
little been expected from his dying lips. - 

" Thou hast it, my friend. ! Thy service 
might start higher daims than these. Not 
only pf^rdon, but honour ; for mine own eye 
marked hi^ progress in the £eid when side 
by side, be fpught with thee at Marston ; and 
had all done such service, on that day, as then 
and he, and my good young friend here, the 
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next day*s morn would have told a different 
tale. But, alas ! that is gone by for ever. 
Where is thy son V 

Albert was at his -feet, and with the 
strong enthusiasm of youthful feeling, 
swore a true allegiance to his sovereign 
prince. 

The King took both his hands in his, and 
then, with an earnestness which assured 
the Colonel's heart, said — 

''On the viord of a King, as thy father 
hath been true to me, so will I be a friend to 
thee." 

" Thanks, most noble sire." 

" Wait, my friend ; for my business is not 
yet complete. Kneel, Major Daubigny/* 

Trenton looked with some surprise at the 
unwonted title, but kneeled instinctively at 
the order. 

Unbuckling his sword, the King struck 
him gently twice upon the shoulders, ex- 
claiming — 

" Rise, Sir Trenton Daubigny, lord of 
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the Manor of Fairfield— wMc^ it is yet^ 
thank heayen, in my power to give." 

Then stopping the thanks^ which were 
pouring from his lips; he laid his hand upon 
the Coloners, saying — 

'* Thanks I will hear when I see you at 
my humble court. Whither you will come 
when — " 

Then, with deep emotion, grasping the 
hand of his friend, the king hurried from the 
room. 

Once more the stillnesses death pervaded 
the apartment. On one side of jthe bed 
stood Albert, and Trenton Daubigny, on 
the other Edith, and Helen Endsleigh. 
The good dd clergyman, with Herbert, 
were at the foot. The last scene had ex- 
hausted the remnant of the sufferer's 
strength, and he lay for awhile motionless. 
It was a time when the nothingness of 
earth compared to greater things was 
evident, for there was a perceptible exalta- 
tion in the feelings of all, soon as they were 
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left alone, although a King had been 
there. 

At length the eyes of the patient moved. 
He looked once more . round, and mur- 
mured the wprdfl — 

"My children r 

Edith and Albert each grasped the hands 
of their father. 

''Let us kneel/' said Mr. Endsleigh, 
and with hearts full of silent grief they 
knelt round the bed. 

The Colonel's lips moved slightly but no 
sound escaped. 

One brief, earnest prayer was uttered by 
Mr. Endsleigh, as the features settled to 
their calm expression, and while that peti- 
tion was being wafted to the throne of mercy, 
the spirit of the righteous man passed to its 
everlasting rest. 
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CHAPTEK XX. 



I will in»lnict nay fif9rw>wi to be proud. 

For grief is proud, and makes hia owner .gtout. 



Thb melancholy scene just detailed^ had 
scarcely passed, when the iucroasing 
urgency of the affairs in which they were 
all engaged compelled, the several partici- 
pators in it to active exertions. Trenton 
and Albert were again about to take the 
field, when, with that kindly and disinter- 
ested consideration for his followers, by 
which the king was distinguished, he for- 
warded to them a positive order to attend 
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to the sad duties owing to the remains ot 
one of the inost noble spirited and faithful 
of bis adherents. 

An esoort bad been prorided, and 
with hearts depressed with the sorrow 
that only time can aIleTiate» the mourn- 
ful group wended their way to Corn- 
field parsonage, intending shortly to resume 
an active career in the senrice of a cause 
which they aU esteemed the first entitled 
to their regard and self-sacrifice. Sut who 
can tell what a day may bring forth. Weeks 
and months elapsed, and no call was made 
upon them. The house of Stuart was fast 
waning to. the dark catastrophe by which 
its glories were for a wiiile so dreadfully, 
and to many, unexpectedly eclipsed. The 
late misfortunes had. acted with extensive 
influence on the whole commonalty of the 
land. Secret disaffection here, and open 
defection there, had so mutilated the 
king's power, that the hopes of a suc- 
cessful issue to the struggle had well 
nigh become dead among its followers. 
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vthen late in the itutumn, a summons t^ 
attend the court re^iched the Rectory. 

Though with hearts miserable prescient 
of the future, the soldiers were eager to 
obey, and as one place was equally safe 
with another, it was decided that the whde 
of the &mily should moTO togeth^. Sepa- 
rated as they had been from &e tsmult of 
a court, and the dangers of the field, none 
had lost their faith, and however regretful 
for the misery of the past there was no 
lack of determination to strain every nerve 
for the future. 

The time had flown fast, but it had not 

w 

gone by unimproved by any of the party. 
Herbert and Trenton had each made good 
ground, and the evening before they left 
tho pleasing repose of their retreat, they 
had elicited from those dearest to them on 
earth, an assurance that the affection which 
had been declared was strengthened and 
confirmed. Trenton had more and more 
observed the nobility of Helen Endsleigh's 
character ; and the boyish passion which he 
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had entertained for Edith, he now dia* 
covered was the feeling rather vi an afieo^ 
tionate brother than of one whp would 
prefer the object of his lore to all on earth ; 
while Herbert had learned to aj^reciate the 
simple charaeter of one who in all her con^ 
duct evinced an earnest desire for the 
truth, and whose mind, expanding as it be^ 
oaine enlightened, grew almost as perspica- 
cious as his owu. It was then with a ready 
spirit that they started again to mix in the 
tumults and imposing struggles . of the 
world. 

A long day's journey brought them 
to the place where th« court resided^ and 
early the next morning they were present 
in the anti-chamber to pay their respects 
to the sovereign ; but it was some time 
before they could obtain an audience. 
Charity was waning to impatience ; but 
they had sufficient reason not to distrust 
the king^s kindness, for there was evidently 
matter under the consideration of the coun- 
cil, which had some time before assembled, of 
deep and ominous import. 
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Yet few would hare surmised that there, 
was anything critical in the fortunes. of 
their master from the aspect of those who 
occupied the anteroom. Some of those; 
present, it is true, evinced by the gravity 
of their aspect^ and by the anxiety of their 
manner, that they were aware of the 
jeopardy of the state, and of its principal ; 
but by far the greater number were ap- 
parently unconcerned by any apprehension 
of the momentous events which were im-. 
pending. Groups of officers, who, by their 
costume, might be marked as high in. their 
position among the cavaliers, promenaded 
the chamber, and by the lightness of their 
jokes, seemed to declare their disregard of 
the dangers of the present, and every 
thought of the future, either to others or 
themselves ; and it was not without a dark 
frown of displeasure that Trenton and his 
companions could observe the recklessness 
of their interest in their master's cause. 
At length, to their infinite relief, Trenton 
and Helen recognised the sound of the bell 
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{tbat atiitintaed tbem to the presence of 
(their unhappy .and ill-serTed sovereign. 

They were at once ushered in, and 
fwhat a scene struck their eyes, when they 
^surveyed the room, where Charles con- 
ceiveld btcnself to be surrounded fay the 
most faithful and powerful of his friends. 

Tfael-e was a full court ; but, upon the 
fright, the first object they observed, was 
the evil yet intellectual countenance of 
•Deri vale, who was ^^anding on the right of 
the throde, whil$t,near tohim, was perceived 
thenoblebut carelms bearing of Lord Goring. 
.A benignant smile sat on the countenance of 
Charles as he welcomed them. , Nop was 
their greeting less cordiill from many in 
the presence ;. but still there was a cloud, 
which TrentOQ determined to dispel^ foi; 
he saw that a storm . had gathered, 
which nothing but right-minded energy 
could obviate, and with the natural courr 
age of integrity, and on the moment, he 
decided to lay it bare^ at whatever cost, and 
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to break the webs by which the king and 
the country was entangled. He saw the 
eyes of Derirale glaring upon him with 
malicious aspect ; but leading Edith by the 
hand, and, while Helen and Herbert hh 
lowed upon his steps, he approached and 
knelt at the footstool of the throne. 

" What would'st thou, my young friend," 
said Charles ; ^for truly we may call thee 
friend, who hast perilled all for us/* 

" Justice, Sire," Trenton responded, ** foir 
us, your royal person, and the realm/* 

**Out, man,'* the king replied, with 
haste, and somewhat of alarm. " Hast 
thou not our favour?" 

"True, sire; but^'' 

" But what, man V* Charles hastily re^ 
joined, while the courtiers and attendants 
looked on with curiosity and alarm. " In 
the name of that God, of whom we would 
speak only with the deepest reverence ;" 
and the king raised his hat ; " Speak out. 
What meanest thou, Sir Trenton ?" 
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" Out with it, Daubign J, my man," in- 
tarpoeed Lord Goring. 

** With all permission, sire,*' Trenton re- 
turned ; '' it is a grave charge which I 
hare to adrance/' 

" What may it be, air,'' the king rer 
joined, a mingled feeling of inride, appre^ 
hension, and displea^ire gathering at his 
heart. 

^' None less, your Highness,'' exclaimed 
Trenton, 'Hhan that of high treason 
against one of the dosest of my liege's fol- 
lower's. I charge Claridge Deriyale with 
foul apostacy to his faith ; with openly 
plotting with the enemies of the king ; and 
conspiring with the rebels to overtlirow the 
«tate." 

Had a thunder-bolt fallen in the midst 
of that assemblage, a more striking effect 
OOuld not have followed this announcement 
There was a rigidity of feature, a starting 
of the eye, a condensing of the brow, and 
a sternness cast orer the features of all 
but those of Deriyale himself. It is true 
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a momentary pallor spread over his face^ 
but the striking and. elegant contour of hii 
countenance underwent no other change, 
except perhaps a slight dilation : of th^ 
nostril ; but even this almost imperceptible 
sign seemed to disappear as, advancing a 
step or two forward to the centre of the 
room, he turned, with perfect ease and 
self-possession partly towards the King, to 
whom he made a profound reverence, and 
partly towards the surrounding court ; and 
while pride seemed to be struggling with 
conscious innocence, a smile of incipient 
but suppressed triumph passed over his 
lips, he replied, 

" My liege, your Majesty has received 
too many proo& of my constant attachment 
to your royal person to doiibt mine honor; 
and were there to be a moment's tarnish 
resting on my name in your Majesty's es-* 
teem, I should but have to allade to matters 
of which it becomes me not to speak to 
assure you that whether in the council or 
the field, my poor services, to the stretch 
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of their extent^ haye been put forth for 
the service of my master/'. 

"Aye, aye. mau." Goring again inter- 
posed, " but a sword may have two edges, 
and some people like to cut two ways at 
once" 

" My liege, I bind myself to prove the 
charge/' Trenton added, "and the witnesses 
are already in the presence." 

" Master, Master Daubigny, shame upon; 
you." the Queeu exclaimed, " we have full 
proof of the honesty and courage of the 
Sieur Derivale, and a gentleman should be 
especially, careful before he maligns 
another." 

"True, Royal Lady," Trenton replied, 
" but 1 have proof that your Majesties have 
been nourishing a viper, who only grew 
more venomous from the favour which he 
enjoyed." 

"Enough, sir, enough, and more than 
enough. My lord, I would an end of tiiis. 
It would be base to listen longer to such 
calumny." 
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**SUy, madam/' the King answered. 
We know Master Daubignj from a child, 
and a braver and better, or more honour- 
able soldier hath not perilled his life in this 
unhappy war. It well behoveth u^, beside, 
to ascertain who are, and who are not our 
friends. Daubigny is true." 

" Aye, true as steel," cried Goring. 

" True as steel," was echoed through the 
Court. 

, "My liege, I bring forward this chaige 
not without good grounds. Albert Dorn- 
ford, thou hast now a reason for rendering 
good service to thy Sovereign. What 
sayest thou — " 

'' Come forward, young man, son of a 
worthy father," said the King. What 
hast thou to say ?" 

"May it please, your Majesty," said 
Albert, with an abashed but becoming 
modesty, "in the sad defection which 
your Majesty has been pleased to pardon, 
but which arose from no want of afifection 
for your royal person, but from the knavish 
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inainuatioDS of wicked men, I was carried 
to tbe head of the rebel leaders' council, 
and for sometime became an uni^illing 
auditor of all their affairs. I gave no 
pledge, and I break no promise in telling 
your majesty and this honourable assem- 
blage that in those councils I have fre- 
quently seen this man whom you call 
Claridge Derivale, but who was there 
known as Mr. Clerton, an envoy from 
France, and who was sometimes con- 
sidered to be also the conveyer of 
messages from Spain. Time after time did 
he favour their intellects by his quicker wit, 
and many times, when their hearts were 
heavy and their hands were weak, he 
strengthened their resolutions, and con-^ 
firmed their hopes to better action. And 
when all else has failed he has affirmed 
that he could help them, and oft times did 
do so by secret intelligence of what your 
Majesty had ordained to be done, thus dis- 
concerting the efforts of your generals, and 
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ijeeply iojuriDg him, whom, if I und^«- 
stand aright — '* 

An involuntary ** Ah !" broke-' from th&* 
King) while each . mim in that assembled * 
throng held bis breath with dread at so un-' 
es^pected a revelation. 

. " The affirmationrof a proclaimed traitor I" 
exclaimed Derivale^ who4^vr how deep an* 
ioipression had been made - against him.> 
*' Your Majesty — '' 

^ Peace, sir/' said the King, " he comes^ 
of a good stock, but his words shall avail- 
naught without goodly .proofs to haet thoRi*' 
-r-Your proofs, Master Domford/' 

' -' Your Majesty has seen that I liad* good ^ 
ofiportunities of observing what I ass^ to^ 
have^ taken place ; but I hare other proofed 
Your Maj^y. did commission^ tiirough my 
late lamented father, my excellent friend, 
Sir Trenton Daubigny, to convey a certain 
despatch to Loudon in the pursuance of 
which he iinhappily fell into the hands^f^he 
enemy by whom he was i:;ruelly incarcerated 
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in a dungeon, and had his life assailed be- 
cause he was faithful to his country and his 
troth. While senseless, of this despatch he was 
despoiled. It was submitted to the council 
of the rebel army by Sieur Derivale, and, 
by an accident, part of it was torn oflF; 
and in the hasty breaking up of the council 
that part was lost. I took it up, and kept 
it for Trenton's sake. Happy am I that it 
will become the means of unmasking a 
traitor to my sovereign — There it is," and 
Albert handed to the King part of a 
despatch which bore the sign manual which 
Charles well remembered ; for the intercep- 
tion of that despatch had prevented the 
advance of Newcastle's forces. 

" Sieur," said the King, taking the paper 
and turning to Derivale with a meaning 
look. 

" Your Majesty," returned the latter, 
with a wonderful composure, *' will hardly 
take such evidence as this against one of 
your most faithful and tried servants* This 

VOL. III. p 
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part oir a despatch, of which I can pretend 
to DO knowledge, say 8 but little ; especially 
when backed by such assertions. Methinks 
there should be some corresponding 
evidence to give even the semblance of a 
charge." 

'' True," returned the King. " What 
say you to this, Master Domford ?" 

" Naught, my liege— but that what I 

state is true/* 

It 

^ May it please your Majesty," Trenton 
said, " I have other evidence/' 

Trembling with emotion yet determined 
to fulfil to the utmost the mission she had 
undertaken, Helen advanced, and in her 
own sweet silvery tones, said^ — 

" It is little, your Majesty, that I have 
to add to all that you have just now heard^ 
When confined in the Convent of Mortar- 
dale I saw this person, (pointing to Deri- 
vale) in close conversation with the superior; 
and whilst accomplishing my escape some 
hours afterwards, was compelled to be a 
listener to a part of the conversation between 
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them. Among other thinga there was an 
aUuaioa to the stoppage of a despatch, which^ 
I uttder^ood them to say, had been taken 
from the possession of Master Daubigny ; 
and whoQ the superior expressed a fear 
that the withholding of this despa^h. 
might be injurious to your Majesty's cause, 
and eepedally to your royal lady, the 
Queen, this person exclaimed, that it little 
mattered what became of your Majesty 
provided the cause of the Cathoiie faith 
was advanced within the realm/' 

** Sieur, sieur/' ^»;lairoed the king. 

** False by all that is true,'' returned 
Deri vale. Further proof must be given be- 
fore your Majesty will entertain a thou^^ht 
of such dish(monr. And as he spoke he 
advanced to seize the document which the 
king still held, almost unconsciously, in his 
grasp. ^^ It is proof your majesty must 
have—" 

^^ And it is here," exclaimed one in the 
retinue who had hitherto passed unobserved. 
** The proof is here ! Thinkest thou, Claridge 

p 2 
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Deri vale that a woman's yengeance can erer 
sleep. Think est thou that when despised, 
insulted, and forgotten, a D'Ossuna could 
suffer such injuries and not have a ten- 
fold reparation. Ah! yengeance, venge- 
ance, did not even sleep, my gay, my 
beautiful, my fascinating, my seducing 
Claridge. It only waited, and watched, and 
scanned its opportunity, and that oppor- 
tunity is come at last. It was but of 
little consequence you said ; the packet 
you desired might be so securely kept ; but 
I deemed its contents worth examining, and 
amoug them I found this — this oilier part 
of the despatch^ with your own dear words 
of comment upon it, and a copy of the 
letters addressed to the rebel leaders 
and the general of your order. There, there 
it is, my sweet Claridge, — all the damna- 
ble treason fully laid out, and clearly ex- 
hibited in your own dear hand. And I 
do but return it, you know, from whence it 
came, in giving it to the king/* and with a 
smile of the bitterest irony, and the most 
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diiibolical malice she held forth the docu- 
ment wiiich was to consign her paramour 
to ignominious destruction. 

" Wretch, infernal wretch, burst in tones 
of demoniac agony from the lips of Deri vale, 
who as Charles's fingers closed upon the 
paper, sprung at a single bound upon Made- 
line D'Ossuna, for.it was indeed she; and 
before any one could interfere, buried his 
dagger in her bosom. In a moment he 
was seized, and the weapon wrenched from 
his grasp, as she fell upon the ground ap- 
parently in mortal agony. But he was 
destined to another fate than that of a 
public execution. 

" Let him alone, he won't harm you,'' 
said the indomitable woman, as Trenton 
and others raised her head to allow of free 
breathing. 

'" Let him alone," she continued, with in- 
terrupted sobs, " I was prepared for this, I 
did not mean one who had once been mine 
to suffer publicly, to be the gaze of the 
common multitude. He shall be a terror 
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to all who are feithless and deceitful ; a 
mockery and disgust where he has been 
feared and honoured, and his loathsome 
carcase be cast out as the refuse of human 
yileness. Has he not a scratch upon his 
throat r 

" Ah ! wretch," exclaimed Derivale. 
" Hast thou— *' 

•' No Derivale I reserved the best of my 
secret; for th ee — that when thou, my tempter, 
hadst finished the Mork of hell, and left 
these faded charms for newer beauties — 
thpu mightest make a quick passage to 
their own appointed place of doom — and 
already I see the work begun. Mark him, 
lords," she cried, with renewed energy, 
while her finger pointed as if to some object 
of strange and astounding interest." 

And they did mark him with deep and 
thrilling emotion. Rapid as had been the 
assault of Derivale upon his unhappy para- 
mour, she had contrived, whilst it was being 
made, to applj^* through the medium of a 
sharp-pointed ring, one of those powerful 
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poisons then so much in use among the 
Italians, the eflFects of which from the near- 
ness of the scratch to the vital functions be- 
came immediately and fatally evident. 

The sudden intimation of immediate 
death had startled, to its foundation, even 
the firm soul of the Jesuit ; and as he beheld 
before him the participator in a criminal 
life, fast hastening to her account through 
his instrumentality — and that the last act 
of his life was murder^ the darkness of 
the bottomless gulf into which he was in- 
evitably plunging, broke in an instant upon 
his spirit. The strength on which he had 
relied — successfully relied — for stifling the 
convictions of reason, and the promptings of 
conscience, at once sunk into nothing ; and 
all that was appalling and terrible, burst 
with tremendous power upon an imagi- 
nation as vivid, and an intellect as 
acute, as ever was enjoyed by man. A 
cry of piercing, and inconceivable agony, 
burst from the heart of the wretched and 
irredeeruable culprit. A cry so full of the 
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intensity of anguish, that each spectator 
felt as if himself had been imbued with a 
portion of the guilt, and washable to some 
of the punishment of the sufferer. Only 
one in that group looked on unmoved. It 
was the partner in his crimes, and the par- 
ticipator in his suflfering. She, although 
her own life was welhng forth, observed the 
progress of the subtle drug with increasing 
interest, and as her glaring eye refused, by 
slow degrees, to answer to the earnestness of 
her spirit, she uttered with her failing 
strength, 

*' It works — to the death.'' 

And work it did, for the pallor of the 
grave speedily covered his features and a 
convulsive shudder shook his frame, as his 
knees gradually grew weaker and weaker. 
But his cup was not yet full, for the dying 
woman, as if not sufficiently gloated with 
her vengeance, exerted her expiring ener- 
gies ; rose with effort from the arras 
of those who were supportng hen 
until she rested upon her elbow, and 
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looking around her as steadily as her 
fluttering sight would permit, said, 

" Hear further, lords : let all his shame 
be known before his death — Claridge Deri- 
rale, hypocrite in religion, profligate in 
practise, a traitor to all who served not 
thine own interest, murderer of thy brother 
and the robber of his motherless child, know 
that this vengeance has come upon thee 
through him whom thou didst twice attempt 
to destroy, even the son of that brother in 
whose blood thy hands were inbrued ; and 
I here proclaim him, and she pointed t > 
Trenton Daubigny, Lord of GasQoigne, in 
France, and Earl of Mountjoy, within this 
realm of England, — The proofs 1 hand him 
now." With this she directed his atten- 
tion to a parcel of documents which one of 
her attendants had brought, and then, 
pointing again to Derivale, whose counte- 
nance, though distorted with the mortal 
agony, still evinced how much his mental 
sufferings exceeded even his bodily pain, 
said^ '' It is done at length." Then sinking 
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to the floor, her glaziag orbs grew dimmer 
and dimmer, but for an instant thej 
lighted up as she observed Deri vale, who, 
collecting all his power, sprang forward 
again to plunge his ponijard in her breast, 
— the effort was ineffectual, he struggled, 
stumbling, sank, and fell beside her. When 
the horror stricken audience again dared 
to look, the guilty had fled to their dread 
account together. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



As appetite doth wait on exercise 

So doth happiness on fidelity and truth. 

Anonymous, 



The Court v^ss hastily broken up. The 
Queen was conveyed fainting to her apart- 
ment, while Trenton, Herbert, and Albert, 
having, with difficulty removed the heart- 
sick girls from the sad scene, felt an inde- 
scribable relief, when once more beneath 
the hospitable roof that bad of late 
sheltered them. The next morning 
Trenton received a message from the 
King, and was immediately appointed 
to command the escort that was to see 
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the Queen in safety to the place of embar- 
kation, on her way to her native France, to 
seek for foreign succour to the royal cause. 
But, as the unhappy Charles remarked, little 
could be expected from the introduction 
of what the unfortunate sovereign could 
only deem an enemy into the realm of 
England. 

This duty done, after escaping with diffi- 
culty from the Parliamentary shots which 
saluted, with unabated hostility, her 
Majesty's departure, Trenton hastened to 
bear his share in the mournful consolation 
of depositing the remains of one of the best 
of friends, and the purest of patriots, in 
their last resting place. 

Freed by his sovereign's authority from 
any immediate participation in the struggle 
which agitated the country, Trenton and 
his friends with gladness entered upon that 
best of all earthly blessings, the tranquil 
enjoyment of private life. 

The necessities of the time justified a 
more speedy union than would otherwise 
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have been deemed either appropriate or 
desirable; and, as it was resolved that 
Albert should depart for Holland, in order 
to share in the dangers, and assist, if pos- 
sible, in the support of the cause of the 
exiled Prince of Wales, early in the spring, 
the happiness of Trenton Daubigny and 
Herbert Endsleigh was consummated by 
their marriage with Helen and Edith, and 
blessed with the presence of the aged but 
still hale, pious, and patriotic parent, who 
had found in Cornfield a scene for his 
Christian labours, which almost compen- 
sated for the loss of his beloved Chaveley. 
Remote from the scenes of strife, unable to 
render themselves conspicuous, and, there- 
fore, hateful to the republican rulers of the 
country, they were but little disturbed by 
the government ordinances against their 
faith. At length, however, the people, 
h eartily tired of the oppression of the fanatical 
gloom of some, the repressive though, per- 
haps, no less injurious superstition of others, 
and the hypocritical pretence of many, hailed 
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with uDqualified joy the proelaiiiatio& of their 
new 9oyemgD, and the re-establisAimeiit of 
CQWtitutional order. In due time, a mes- 
^nger from Albert, who had arrived in 
th^ trmuof the reinstated monarch, apprised 
the iqhahitaiits of the parsonage of his 
airival in London. Among the first, to 
pay their homag^e to the rightful sovereign 
of the realms were the proselytes, who had 
unwittingly erred, and who, through con- 
vioticm only, had been restored to a know- 
ledge of the truth of those great principles, 
by the action of which only a great 
nation can become permanently stable, wise, 
and happy. 

The family circle presented to Charles 
was a numerous one, even at their first 
aydjlence, and the Earl of Mountjoy was 
•soon promoted to an influential position in 
the royal household, while Albert, now in a 
^gh position, had the satisfaction of shortly 
after finding his friends, Maclacbkn and 
Power, in the command of regiments of 
the national force. 
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From the trammels of a court, however, 
such men as Daubign j and Endsleigh were 
glad to escape; and while the former found 
in the lord-lieutenancj of his county an 
ample sphere for useful occupation, the 
latter, engaged in the learned leisure of a 
university professorship, enjoyed the plea- 
sing satis&ction of contributing to the pro- 
motion of the literature and intellect of his 
country. 

Blessed with the society of those who 
loved them for themselves, and who hon- 
oured them for their virtues, they found 
in domestic peace, and in the reciprocation 
of christian kindness, the sweetest security 
for earthly peace, and the easiest and the 
happiest preparation for that future, the 
bliss of which shall be, to those who rightly 
strive for it, alike eternal and unalloyed. 
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